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By 
BEN BURBRIDGE 


trailers, pointing to an open cup- 

shaped depression which the forest 
surrounded just below us, said “En- 
gagie lalla oppa (gorilla sleep there).” 
We had been trailing a band all the 
morning. No one knew, not even the 
Batwa, how far the gorillas were ahead 
of us. Now the head trackers pointed 
to the spot. I was puzzled that they 
should know it, but I did not take 
issue, having previously doubted 
their word and put it to the test 
when I paused one day before a 
single trail in the forest that 
the Batwa trackers had 
passed. I said it was the 
trail of a gorilla. They 
said no, it was made 
by a man. I knew 
that the Batwa were 
tired and thinking it 
a subterfuge I in- 
sisted on following the trail. 
like, it wandered here and there in an 
aimless way until we came to the re- 
mains of a fire. Gorillas do not make 
fires. I withdrew as gracefully as pos- 
sible, and thereafter was guarded in 
my criticism of their uncanny sixth 
sense. ' 

Leaving the trail, which led in an- 
other direction, we made our way 
cautiously downward through the in- 
describable confusion that littered the 
forest floor. From screening thickets 
we were soon watching a band of 
gorillas feeding in a bed of celery from 
which the forest fell away grudgingly, 
as though unwilling to give it the iittle 
sunlight that occasionally sifts through 
the ever-present gloom. We could see 
the gorillas appearing and disappear- 
ing among long, juicy celery-clusters 
eight feet tall. Presently a_ silver- 
backed male, a ponderous fellow, with 
a mop of fur on the back of his head 
that rose above his shorter hair like a 


|’ was high noon when the Batwa 


Gorilla- 
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nightcap, walked toward the forest edge 
and made a peculiar chuckling sound. 
Several females with urchin-like young, 
some riding their babes upon their 
backs, joined him. Young males, much 
smaller than the great lord of the band, 
but scarcely distinguishable from the 
adult females, as their backs had not 
yet begun to turn to the peculiar silver- 
yellow which is characteristic of the 
full-grown male, ambled from couches 
where they had been resting. One 
mother, delayed by a truant youngster, 
cuffed it soundly before joining the 
others. 

Gorillas are grave and deliberate in 
everything they do. The old man 
waited in quiet dignity until the band 
was assembled, then by gesture or 
word, I could not discern which, order- 
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PART 
III 


ed them.to march. With the gravity of 
a band of warriors they swung into 
line; females in the van, young follow- 
ing, the old male bringing up the rear. 
It was an imposing sight as they slow- 
ly disappeared in the forest. 

We kept perfectly quiet, expecting 
to pick up their trail later, and not 
daring to come from our forest- 
covering into the open, as the goril- 
las, when they are suspicious of 

being followed, have a trick of watching 
any open space their trail may cross. 
We were moving on stealthily when a 
tracker, a pace ahead, fell back and 
squatted. A female with two young, 
who had evidently not heard the old- 
man gorilla’s order to march, came 
stalking through the celery beds and 
entered a thicket which joined with the 
forest to the left of our place of con- 
cealment. We waited in our cover, 
hoping she would come toward us. Our 
little Batwa men, as was their custom, 
disappeared at this critical moment. 
It wasn’t in their contract to “kitch” 
gorillas, and they didn’t care who 
knew it. 2 


E could hear the old lady with 

her young cracking the brush as 

they fed. But she was working away 
from us. Knowing that she would 
soon strike the trail of her departing 
comrades and follow them if something 
was not done to turn her, I ordered 
three hunting natives to creep under 
cover of the forest to a point opposite 
in order to give the gorillas their wind. 
Wild animals—buffalo, lion, elephant, 
will move away from the scent of man, 
It is fear of the greater killer. We 
waited without result. My gun boy 
slipped away hurriedly to instruct 
them to move around further to wind- 
ward. He was to come back immedi- 
ately. He had scarcely gotten out of 
sight, when the gorillas made a sudden 
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rush through the thickets. I was 
crouching among some _ vine-covered 
boulders, shaded in that gulf of black- 
ness that always pervades these gloomy 
forests, when a shaggy form lunged to 


the top of the rock pile. I knew it 
for the mother gorilla. She was look- 
ing back over her shoulder. A smaller 


shape sprang up beside her. A startled 
scream and the two vaulted clear into 
the impenetrable shadows. A crackling 
of the underbrush came from behind. 
I thought it was my gun boy returning. 

Then, through the criss-cross of leafy 
stems, loomed the dim outline of a 
young gorilla. A sudden, squalling 
rush and it was passing me so closely 
that I.had but to fling myself upon it. 

To capture a twenty-pound gorilla is 
a good-sized undertaking for a strong 
man. One weighing one hundred and 
twenty-six pounds is an impossible 
antagonist for a man of one hundred 
and eighty-five. It was at these catch- 
weights we fought. Had this.one been 
muzzled and handcuffed, perhaps the 
battle would have been more nearly 
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Leaving the trail, we made our way cautiously downward. 












































equal and he would not have all but 
captured me.” A moment of contact 
with those powerful ‘arms and I knew 
I had grabbed a handful. Whether by 
accident ‘or instinct, I clutched his 
throat and hung on with desperation 
born of the knowledge that I was bat- 
tling for my life. 


on din of snarls and the thrashing 
of underbrush as we rolled over 
and over aroused my men to rush to 
my assistance. Twice I tore out of the 
gorilla’s teeth and left a part of my 
clothing as a peace offering. « Again 
and again I broke from clutches that 
dragged my head and throat downward 
toward his open jaws. My gun-boy, 
racing through the jungle ahead of 
them all, flung himself into the fray. 
One after another piled on top of the 
young gorilla, who fought with the 
fury of a madman as he heaved and 
bucked under the weight of his enemies, 
refusing to accept defeat until spread- 
eagled and his hands and feet tied. 
While I lay gasping for breath my 


men finally got him in a sack, and as 
this ripped from his attempts to escape, 
two more were slipped over him and 
tied. In these he lay packed, breathing 
heavily through the loose-meshed fibre 
and looking like a huge sausage. 

At length I arose and took stock of 
my surroundings. For fifteen feet in 
a circle the grasses and young trees 
were beaten flat in the struggle that 
had taken place. One side of my hunt- 
ing shirt, with shoulder and sleeve, was 
missing. Both hands were mangled, 
one thumb broken and crushed, but my 
wounds seemed slight when I thought 


of what might have happened. Grimly, . 


I remembered that I had bitten the 
gorilla’s fingers when they were in my 
mouth. My men, co-battlers in the 
struggle, were little better off than I; 
their naked bodies had suffered sadly. 


-~A SI looked at our prize, struggling 

futilely in the sacks, I was re- 
minded of a friend who once fought 
with an epileptic in a crowded store. 
“Tt was heroic to have held him as you 
did,” I told him afterward. “Hold 
him!” he almost yelled, “I couldn’t get 
away from him.” This seemed to fit 
my position exactly. But, Bula Matadi 
was our prisoner, and the Batwa who 
had witnessed the battle from a safe 
distance joined us with caution, their 
pop-eyed gaze sweeping the thickets 
for the possible return of the gorilla 
band. 

By dint of much labor, cutting our 
way through the thick jungles, we at 
last arrived in camp with Bula Matadi., 
The sacks containing our prize were 
cut away from the carrying pole, and 
pushed through the door of a cage. A 
slit in the cloth was cut above his head, 
a collar worked around his neck and 
made fast with a chain attached, the 
door slid down and locked. 7 

In the cramped confines of his sack 
the gorilla had managed to free his 
hands and feet. Now thrusting up his 
hands, he tore the top of the sack open 
and sprang out with a roar. For a 
moment he stood staring upon his cap- 
tors in that bewildered, baffled defiance 
of a trapped beast, then he flung him- 
self -in a ferocious attack against the 
side of his prison. A wire netting kept 
him from seizing the heavy wooden 
bars. In a flash he sized up the situa- 
tion. Grasping the bar next the bottom 
that left an open space at the floor 
of his cage, he gave it a yank. It 
splintered and bent inward. Liberty 
shone outside and he tried to get under, 
but we were prepared and beat him 
back until a heavier wooden bar had 
replaced the other. His fury knew no 
bounds when he found he could not 
escape from the hateful wood and mesh 
of confinement. Back and forth he 
raged, screaming and beating his chest, 
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and occasionally stopping to make a 
futile attack upon his cage, or pausing 
in the midst of his passion, his little 
eyes deep in truculent thought. 


IS size was such that the ceiling of 

his cage rested on his little bullet 
head, driving it deep between his mas- 
sive shoulders. With bulk of body that 
seemed too heavy for his short bowlegs, 
he walked with a half defiant swagger, 
leaning over and supporting himself by 
his long stilt-like arms, his knuckles 
doubled into a half-closed fist. Strik- 
ingly human were his small well-shaped 
ears, so unlike the large outstanding 
ones of the chimpanzee. His nose was 
flat, with wide-spread negro-like nos- 
trils). The hand was almost human, 
not long palmed for clutching limbs 
but short and stubby. His foot had no 
thumb midway on the instep, like other 
apes. In Bula Matadi this digit had 
moved forward and developed during 
centuries of evolution into the sem- 
blance of a great toe. I watched the 
play of heel and calf and thigh muscles 
that seemed in the making to support 
a body walking upright. Indeed Bula 
Matadi was food for thought. 

The first night he lay wrathfully in 
his cage. Several times I arose to look 
at him in the lantern rays. He met 
each inspection with savage mutterings, 
realizing, it seemed, that he was in the 
hands of his enemies. In the morning 
the cage was carried to a nearby tree. 
The end of the chain attached to the 
collar of Bula Matadi was finally 
pulled through the bottom of the slid- 
ing door and tied to the tree. The door 
was opened and Bula Matadi sprang 
out only to find that this freedom was 
but a sham, an unbreakable chain held 
him. Back and forth he raged and 
stormed. 

For the first three days he neither 
ate nor drank. We gathered for him 
every forest dainty he was accustomed 
to, but he met -each friendly advance 
open-mouthed, flinging himself roaring 
towards anyone who approached, but 
they were always out of reach and the 
jerk of the chain as it came taut sent 
him sprawling backwards. Each night 
by some trickery we got him into his 
cage and by a cunning device slid the 
door down behind him. Bula Matadi 
soon developed an appetite as wild and 
untrained as his temper. I always fed 
him myself and spoke gently, playing 
the kind master, until I saw a danger 
—the fate that might befall anyone 
who fell into his clutches. 

As the days -passed he seemed to 
accumulate a fund of ill temper and a 
determination to “get” someone. His 
little bloodshot eyes glowed green and 
red. The indomitable spirit in him 
prompted every excess of passion. It 
was up to me to meet this new emer- 













































gency. If Bula Matadi would not play 
my game I must needs play his.. At 
each meal as I approached with his 
food, I met his snarling rush with a 
padded club and knocked him sprawl- 
ing. Then, as he raged to get me, I 
stood by, out of reach, until his-anger 
subsided. Then I pushed his food 
toward him. 

If he wanted to fight he got it. Once 
his: plunges broke the chain attached to 
the’ tree and he was upon me. I beat 
him down furiously. But he came back 
for more. He understood that he was 
free and fought with the insane desper- 
ation of despair. My men came to my 
assistance. Bula Matadi couldn’t fight 
the combined force rallied against him 
and in the end he was secured to the 
tree again. 


M Y poor hands did not improve under 
this treatment, and I was not sorry 
when Bula: Matadi slowly but surely 
in the: next few days began to calm. 
In subtle cunning sometimes he would 
deliberately turn his back upon me and 










his food, only to whirl suddenly, spring, 
his clutching hands jerking the hated 
cudgel from my hands as he came 
crashing to the ground. Then he would 
fall upon the padded wood and vent his 
rage on it as he tore it to bits. 

As he came to know the danger that 
awaited each maddened rush he became 
more cautious. Sometimes a few 
soothing words I had learned from 
other captured gorillas would quiet 
him, for I felt great hatred for my 
forced brutality, and a sympathy for 
Bula Matadi and his mad hardihood. 
Though he remained unfriendly and 
uncowed, he had a great respect for me 
and the padded punishment I held 
waiting. 

At last there came a day when he 
would make his rush, pause in the 
midst. of. it and, rising upon his legs, 
roar and beat his chest. As the mad 
passion died from his eyes, there came 
into them something akin to thought. 
From then he commenced to quiet. It 
was not that his ferocity lessened, for 

(Continued on page 45) 
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HENEVER my mind runs to 

\¢ moose hunting, I chuckle remi- 

niscently, as I think of the 

story told to me by the venerable Jake 

Jones from Jordan. In his day, old 

Jake was probably the best of the 

woodsmen in that paradise of hunting 

and fishing—Nova Scotia. ‘As to the 

veracity of the story, well—lI’ll leave 
that to you. 

It was in the late fall, almost winter, 
of 1884, that Jake started out to get a 
moose for the winter’s meat supply. 
Taking the Lake John road and branch- 
ing up on the North Loop, he hunted 
down and shot, toward nightfall, a 
large moose. It was too late to get 
back to camp, so, fearing the cold of 
the oncoming night, Jake cut open the 
moose and cleaned it out, and crawled 
in for the night. When he awoke in 
the morning he found that he was a 
prisoner, for the carcass had frozen 
stiff about him. But Jake was not to 
be daunted, for had he not the resource- 
fulness of the lifelong woodsman? So 
he took his hunting knife and cutting 
out two holes for his legs, he stood up 
and started for home, carcass and all. 
At the juncture of the Lake John road 
he met the team that was coming out 
to get him. Whereupon the driver, 
having imbibed of the cup that cheers, 
when he saw a full grown moose stag- 
gering toward him on its hind legs, 
emitted one despondent howl and turn- 
ing around, never stopped till he was 
back in Jordan. There he immediately 
took the oath and climbed, literally 
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Bringing in 
the trophy. 


speaking, onto the water wagon, from 
which he never descended in all his 
days. Jake had to journey all the way 
to Jordan, where the honest people of 
that village chopped him out. 

So much for Jake Jones from Jordan, 

but it was anecdotes like that, coupled 
with the call of fish and game, 
that caused me to make plans 
for another trip—this fall— 
into the game country along 
the Jordan River and_ its 
branches. For those who have 
not delved into the geography 
of the Province of Nova Sco- 
tia, the Jordan River has its 
headwaters around Great 
Lake, near the borderline of 
Shelburne and Queens counties, 
and drains that region of lakes 
just south and west of the 
largest of Nova Scotia lakes, 
Lake Rossignol. In all that 
region there is not a single 
thing to give one the impres- 
sion that this earth of ours is 
inhabited, except by the wild 
game. 

My plans called for a suit- 
able companion for the expedi- 
tion, but that proved the 
hardest thing of all to find. 

The selection of a wife is ordinarily 
supposed to be the hardest choice we 
have to make in life, but that is a fal- 
lacy, for as anyone will tell you, if 
your wife gets out of sorts you can 
arrange to have business call you out 
of town, but if your camping companion 


Moose Calling in the 
wilds of the Jordan 
River Country 


becomes unbearable there is no escape. 
My choice from those eligible for the 
trip backed out at the last minute, and 
so in solitary blessedness I started for 
the Yarmouth boat at the last minute 
in a taxi. Arriving at the dock with, 
as I supposed, about five minutes to 
spare, a sympathetic official 
imparted to me the gleeful 
news that the Prince George 
had sailed just fifty-five min- 
utes hence, by daylight-saving 
time, and that there was not 
another boat for two days. 

Almost at once there formed 
in my mind a new plan. I 
would take the Bangor boat 
which sailed in an hour or so 
and make my way up the coast 
to St. John, N. B., and from 
there across the Bay of Fundy. 
Acting accordingly I found 
myself leaving Boston harbor 
just as the heroic American 
World Flyers came swooping 
down the coast to a glorious 
welcome. 

It might be well to stop a 
minute and explain my equip- 
ment. I was clothed for the 
woods, and carried a huge 
pack-sack which contained. my 

blankets, spare clothing, poncho, trout 
flies, flashlight, and all such parapher- 
nalia inside, while the outside was 
adorned with gun, rods, landing net, 
and the like. 

The next noon I set out on foot from 
Bangor, not knowing where I would be 
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for the night, or for that matter, for 
any of the nights of the following two 
weeks. It was not long though, before 
some kindly individual stopped, and 
soon I was travelling at about forty 
miles an hour on the road to New 
Brunswick—but only for a time. That 
is the way it went. Never would I 
hike more than a quarter or half mile 
before someone would stop and pick me 
up. In the days that followed I rode 
in or upon every vehicle known to man- 
kind, with the possible exception of on 
the handlebars of a bicycle. I covered 
about fifty or sixty miles on the back 
of a motorcycle one day, and just as I 
got off, a Pierce Arrow with a chauffeur 
in livery rolled to a stop and the grey- 
haired man in back extended an irivita- 
tion to ride. 


ee days after leaving Bangor I 
went through customs and crossed 
the International bridge at Calais, 
where a returning bootlegger gave me 
a lift to Penfield. There I worked for 
a day on a farm, getting in a crop of 
oats with an aged New Brunswick 
farmer whose flowing white beard gave 
him every resemblance to the wildly 
press-agented Santa Claus. I had 
stayed at Santa’s farm that night, and 
in the morning, after listening to his 
regretful tale of inability to secure 
assistance for his farm I volunteered 
to help him for one day. Incidently 


he was to pay me what he thought I 





Bull Moose feeding on Stewart River. 


was worth. I’ll admit that my knowl- 
edge of farming has been slightly 
neglected, but still, after working about 
ten or twelve hours and loading about 
seven tons of oats, I was slightly 
shocked at his estimate of my worth 
which came to the large sum of one 
dollar and fifty cents. 

A few days later, after roaming the 
water front of St. John for several 
hours, I found a little tramp steamer, 
the Granville III, that was going over 
to Annapolis Royal, across the Bay of 
Fundy, and as she ‘nosed out at high 
tide that night, just before midnight, 
I was aboard: It turned out to be a 
rather stormy night to put it mildly. 
By four o’clock solid water was com- 
ing over the deck load of shingles, 
soaking them and adding greatly to the 
logginess of the craft, which wallowed 
and plunged. All hands were busy 
keeping things to rights, and as I have 
had some experience on the water I 
volunteered to take the wheel for a 
watch. After due supervision for a 
time, the boat was left in the hands of 
a new wheelsman, who, I must admit, 
had some slight qualms. 

By the next noon it had quieted 
down, and the sun came out to shine 
upon the quaint old town of Annapolis 
just as we came to dock there. Al- 
though Annapolis Royal is but a small 
town, she is so great in memories of 
past deeds as to be of more than pass- 
ing interest. The old fort, and the 
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harbor into which Champlain and De 
Monts sailed in 1604, all begged me to 
stay a while, but time was flying and 
soon I must be in Jordan to keep my 
tryst with a great bull moose. 


D OWN through Digby I -went, pass- 
ing through picturesque fruit 
lands all the time, and then on to Wey- 
mouth. Here I mingled with the 
descendants of the long ago exiled 
Acadians, some of whom had found 
their way back home and who still use 
the quaint Acadian tongue. 

At last I arrived in Yarmouth, and 
immediately started out for Shelburne, 
some hundred miles up the coast on the 
ocean side. Be it known that I was 
still carrying that fifty-pound pack on 
my back when not enjoying the advan- 
tage of a lift, and once in a while there 
ran through my mind a phrase that I 
had seen somewhere—“The human 
beast of burden.” Now the rides were 
fewer and shorter, for little traffic is 
to be found on the trail of the blue 
bands, leading to Halifax. But it was 
not long before one day at noon an ox 
team bowled into Jordan Falls with 
me aboard. 

Then came the task of purchasing 
grub, followed by the pleasant one of 
looking up acquaintances of other trips, 
talking over the prospects, and so it 
was not until about four that afternoon 
that Jack hitched up his ox and loading 

(Continued on page 40) 
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NOTES on the 
CHINOOK SALMON 


s 


Oncorhymchus Tschawytscha 


is Considered by Many to be 
the Gamest Fish that Swims 


PAL MON are the noblest of all 
Pathe fishes. And the noblest: of 
fall “salmon is Oncorhynchus tscha- 
wtih the “chinook” of’ the Pacific 


ger ‘and game fish, whose clinsting 


; pounded, is known under 
“3 At the extreme southern 
ieeange, which is Monterey 
he ast of California, it is 
@nititiat.” In San Francisco 

2 delta region and in the 


Saceomplinn “pnd San Joaquin Rivers it 


is. referted:'to_as “spring salmon, ” for 
the reason that it runs in these waters 
mainly in the spring. In northern 
California, western Oregon, throughout 
the great Columbia Basin and along 
the west coast of Washington it is 
known as “chinook. ” Along the great 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, in Puget Sound 
and northward along the coasts of 
British Columbia and Alaska it is 
termed “tyee,” “hyas tyee,’ and “king 
salmon.” On the farther shore of 
Bering Sea it is “tschawytscha.” 
Wherever found, excepting only the re- 
gions far from the saline, to which it 
resorts when- ripe and on the verge of 
dissolution, it is a knight in shining 
armor—a kingly fish. 

The Columbia River is facile prin- 
ceps as a salmon stream. Through the 
medium of this great western river and 
its tributaries the chinook ranges along 
inland streams more than 2,000 miles 
and it was there the species was found 
in greatest abundance. Other very 
notable chinook or quinnat streams are 
the Fraser ‘in British Columbia; .the 
Sacramento and Klamath Rivers in 
California; the Rogue and Umpqua 
Rivers, in Oregon; the Skagit and Stil- 
laguamish, in Washington; the Nush- 
egak and Karluk, in Alaska. The 
chinook frequents the Yukon, running 
inland more than 2,300 miles. It is 
found, also, in a ‘thousand. minor 
streams, and in saline waters is pres- 
ent practically throughout. the: year 
from Monterey Bay. to the Arctic 
Ocean. 
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“Lone Angler 
with a big 
one— 
forty-five 
pounds of. 
Chinook 
dynamite 


In Monterey: Bay, where trolling is 
engaged in too extensively by commer- 
cial fishermen, a gradual reduction in 
average weight is noticeable. The 
quinnats of the Sacramento River do 
not average over 16 lbs. As we pro- 
ceed northward, however, the average 
weight of fish caught commercially or 
otherwise increases, bringing the gen- 
eral average up to about 22 lbs., while 
a goodly proportion will scale from 40 
to 65 lbs. In Alaska the species reaches 
a weight of over 100 lbs. 


HILE the oceanic habits of the 

chinook have not been accurately 
determined by ichthyologists, it seems 
certain that no Pacifie’species of salmon 
ranges, far from shore. The chinook 
runs habitually to rivers and streams 
in the spring and preferably to those 
fed by snow water.. However, succes- 
sive, later runs are noted as late as 
October and November and it is by no 
means certain that the majority of 
salmon that enter sweet waters early 
in spring are intent on spawning or 
that they remain in the streams until 
that act is performed and they die. 
Although this view is contrary to the 
opinions of authorities, I incline to the 
belief that. many salmon which enter 
Pacific Coast rivers return to sea on 
several occasions before the actual 
reproductive period; --For in the spring 
the chinook maintains its. silvery color, 
its red flesh rich in oil, its saline virili- 
ty-and even contour of. jaws. | At that 
season, too, it is: truculent. and on 
occasions, in accordance with its moods, 
will strike savagely ‘at various lures, 


By 
H. L. BEettren 


including artificial flies. In the fall, 
however, chinooks which arrive late 
from the sea, as well as those that have 
remained long in a stream, lose their 
silvery lustre, the metallic shine of gill 
covers, and general symmetry. They 
become spotted and discolored, the skin 
is slimy, the jaws of the male are 
hooked and the fish possess an un- 
healthy appearance resembling nothing 
so much as decaying fruit. Of all the 
Pacific Coast salmon, large or small, 
that enter fresh water to spawn, not 
one per cent ever returns alive to saline 
waters. 

It is believed quite generally that 
there is a specific period in the life of 
a salmon when it receives a natural 
urge to reproduce. In large measure 
this is true. Nevertheless, I am firmly 
of the opinion that a large proportion 
of salmon that resort to streams, and 
particularly . those that enter such 
waters early in spring, do not spawn at 
all. Having determined scientifically 
that 99 per cent of spawning and milt- 
ing fish perish, how are we to account 
for the fact that a great variance in 
weights of fish is evident during a run? 
And we are confronted, too, with the 
tragic fact that in some instances sal- 
mon less than one year of age repro- 
duce and inevitably perish. 

In a letter received from Dr. David 
Starr Jordan quite recently, this great 
authority comments on the baffling 
questions that have arisen and still 
present themselves in connection with 
the study of our salmonidae. No branch 
of ichthyological study remains: more 
obscured and that regardless of the 
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presence in California now and in the 
past, of some of the greatest ichthyolo- 
gists the world has produced—such 
scientists as Livingstone Stone, Dr. 
Jordan, Dr. Evermann, Dr. Nelson, 
Cloudsley Rutter, Dr. Snyder, Dr. Sco- 


field and others of note. I believe it 
has been the concensus of opinion 
among these savants that salmon en- 
tering our streams do so solely for the 
purpose of reproduction. But I never 
could reconcile myself to this belief. 


ONSIDERING any one of our large 

coastal streams in its relation to 
anadromous salmonidae, it might well 
be compared to some great thorough- 
fare in a metropolis by which a con- 
stant stream of humans, alien and 
native, enter and leave and branch off 
to other parts of the city and the world 
on the outside. All animate beings that 
are not slothful or that are not fettered 
in some manner, develop restlessness 
and the urge to wander. So it is with 
our salmon and our trout. Study of 
these species will bring many radical 
changes in classification. In my youth 
I lived on the bank of a salmon and 
steelhead stream. At that period the 
steelhead was termed the hardhead or 
steelhead salmon and it was believed 
that it would take neither bait nor lure. 
Later it was classified by scientists as 
the steelhead trout, distinct from the 
rainbow (Salmo irideus). Today all 


steelheads entering streams south of 
the Eel River in California are classi- 
So many 


fied as sea-run rainbows. 
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changes occur in coloration, size, con- 
tour and characteristics of our Pacific 
salmonidae because of their anadro- 
mous habits that these might well 
engage the attention and study of spe- 
cialists over a long period of years in 
order to clearly define each species and 
sub-species or variant, and its habits 
as well. 

The question often arises; do. salmon 
and trout return to the scene of their 
nativity? Scientists have taken a 
negative stand, but this too, seems 
subject to a reversal. At any rate, 
right or wrong, it is my belief that 
only a small portion of anadromous 
fish wander and that a vast majority 
return to natal streams. To cite just 
a few instances favorable to this view, 
I recall a peculiarly disfigured steel- 
head trout that returned to the same 
stream and to the identical spawning 
ground three seasons in _ succession. 
There was no mistaking this fish or its 
homing tendencies. 

Another instance was that of a 
stream in the same county. In 1897 
and 1898 some three million quinnat 
fry were set free in Papermill Creek, 
Marin County, Cal. This stream flows 
into Tomales Bay, a: long and: narrow 
fiord, and prior to this date it had 
never experienced a run of salmon. But 
in 1901 large numbers of quinnats up 
to 20 lbs. in weight appeared in this 
stream and have continued ever since. 
Last winter the writer saw approxi- 
mately 400 salmon in one pool near the 
mouth of Papermill Creek where they 





awaited tardy rains which would enable 
them to reach its head-waters. 

It is a fact, also, that despite innum-. 
erable attempts to establish the ‘cut- 
throat trout in any of our California, 
streams south of the Eel River, not one 
of these plantings has proved success- 
ful in the slightest. degree. So far. as 
can be determined, conditions in these 
streams are ideal for the Salmo clarkii. 
But enclosed in those ‘tiny globes, the 
eggs derived from cut-throats of more 
northerly streams, was something.that 
Nature implanted, the homing: ‘instinct 
which developed in the embryo..and 
finally commanded the little fish to.seek 
the stream that naturally was intended 
to be its habitat. And as with trout, 
so with salmon and other anadromous 
fish. 


HE thought has long occurred to 

me that in the face of this prompt- 
ing of Nature which forces fish to seek 
their natural or natal habitat, the suc- 
cess recorded above with quinnat sal- 
mon in the Papermill was nothing less 
than a miracle. In this. ,connection 
another thought comes to mind. . Do 
our fish culturists not make a gigantic 


-mistake in releasing at once the fry 


from non-acclimated fish that have not 
developed the homing instinct for 
waters to which they have been trans- 
planted? JI firmly believe that the re- 
tention of breeding stock or fry for 
several years in retaining ponds or 
suitable enclosures offering satisfactory 
living conditions will develop this hom- 
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ing instinct so essential to successful 
fish transplanting. Otherwise, when 
still imbued with the wild desire to find 
the old, natural habitat, they swim 
forth .and scatter to the four winds, 
never to return. It seems to me that 
if this process of acclimatization, above 
referred to, was persistently and intel- 
ligently applied over a period of years, 
the splendid anadromous fishes of the 
Pacific could be successfully trans- 
planted to suitable waters on the 
Atlantic: Coast, as well as to barren 
or depleted Pacific Coast streams. 

' Considering its immense range, great 
size, fine game and edible qualities, and 
abundance when accorded reasonable 
protection, the chinook salmon tran- 
scends all other game fish. While that 
very fine fish, Salmo salar, the salmon 
of the Atlantic, is restricted to limited 
territory north of the New England 
states and meets practically no perse- 
cution from rapacious commercial fish- 
ing industries, the quinnat or chinook 
must face enemies on every side. It is 
fished for by commercial fishermen dur- 
ing practically every month of the 
year. Nevertheless, it remains fairly 
plentiful over a vast range and 

with more drastic and highly 
desirable restrictions, its numbers 

could be vastly increased. But 

even under prevailing conditions ° 
sportsmen who seek thrills tran- 
scending that afforded by any 
other game fish of our sweet 
waters, possess a sure bet in our 

royal chinook. 


MONG the most prolific 

salmon fishing grounds in 
saline waters are Monterey Bay, 
the. entrance of Bolinas Bay, the 
entrance of Tomales Bay, Hum- 
boldt Bay, upper Suisun Bay, the 
entrance of Klamath River and 
the entrance of Smith River, all 
of which are in California. Ore- 
gon offers Tillamook Bay, Ya- 
quina Bay, Alsea Bay, Coos Bay 
and the estuaries of all coastal 
rivers. In Washington, Gray’s 
Harbor, Willapa Harbor, practi- 
cally all of the American shore- 
line of the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
and of Puget Sound with its 
many ramifications. In British 
Columbia, Vancouver Island pre- 
sents hundreds -of miles of tyee 
(chinook) waters both along the 
Inland Passage and on its ser- 
rated western and southern coast. 
And along the mainland of Brit- 
ish Columbia are scores of great 
fiords, each with its snow-fed 
salmon streams heading far up 
in the rugged Cascades., Alaska 
offers thousands of miles of .tyee 
waters—the entire length of its 
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southeastern coast along the In- 
land Passage, its countless fiords, its 
great western and southerly sweep, 
including Kodiak and other islands, 
and the interminable shoreline extend- 
ing from the Aleutian Islands to the 
Arctic Ocean. 

I cannot begin to mention the names 
of streams to which the chinook resort 
for the number is legion. Its most 
southerly range is the Ventura River, 
in California. Limited numbers run in 
the larger streams of Santa Cruz 
County, but not until the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers are reached 
are these fish caught in large numbers. 
There are two runs in the Sacramento, 
a spring run beginning in April and 
continuing to June. This season the 
largest fish recorded for rod fishing 
was a forty-pound quinnat, caught in 
May with a fly on the Pitt River, a 
tributary of the Sacramento, 200 miles 
above its mouth. The second run occurs 
about September first. It is also claimed 
there is a third run but quite likely it 
is but a continuance of the fall run by 
salmon native to the smaller tributaries 


Trolling waters near Victoria, British Columbia, .. . 


of the Sacramento, accessible only dur- 
ing the floods in winter. 

The Eel and Mad Rivers have only a 
fall run but the Klamath has both a 
spring and fall run, as well as a very 
heavy run of steelhead trout. The 
Smith River, northernmost of Cali- 
fornia salmon streams, has only a 
spring run. Most of these streams 
along the northern coast of California 
have fall runs of some silver or coho 
salmon also. 


Rove RIVER, in Oregon, has both 

a spring and fall run. From a 
sporting standpoint, the first only can 
be considered. As a rule this begins in 
April and continues over a period of 
about. three months. During this run 
the chinook will take lures freely when 
lodged in their favorite pools. For 
almost invariably the chinook seeks the 
deepest waters in a stream and seldom 
frequents the riffles. 

As we proceed northward along the 
coast of Oregon, we find many fine 
salmon streams, notably Elk, Sixes, 
Coquille, Umpqua (which next to the 
Columbia is the largest river in the 

state), Coos, Suislaw, Alsea, Ya- 
quina, Siletz, Nestucca, Tilla- 
mook, Nehalem and Necanicum. 
A highway now extends along the 
coast, with several laterals run- 
ning inland to join the main or 
Pacific Highway, thus affording 
ready access to these rivers. 

The Columbia, the largest river 
on the Pacific Coast, and the 
greatest salmon stream in the 
world, rises in British Columbia 
and flows thence between the 
southern line of Washington and 
the northern line of Oregon, a 
distance of over 350 miles. In 
1884 more than 620,000 cases of 
chinook salmon were packed by 
canneries on this river. Its prin- 
cipal tributaries in Oregon are 
‘the Snake, John Day, Deschutes 
and Willamette Rivers, which, 
with their numberless tributaries, 
drain an enormous extent of ter- 
ritorys 

It can safely be stated that 
there. are hundreds of streams 
tributary to the Columbia in 

‘which chinooks may be caught. 
. “This basin may therefore be con- 
sidered the. great fresh water 

- | thoroughfare of the species, for 

~ during no month in the year are 

‘salmon absent from its waters. 

What is transpiring in the depths 

of the great river we cannot see, 

but unquestionably the piscatorial 

‘traffic, coming and going, is im- 

apes. Could it be returned to 

its pristine greatness, when its 
(Continued on page 47) 
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vicissitudes that usually befall 

the hunter when all the luck 
seems to be with the quarry, I had felt 
that I was through panther-hunting 
with Cougar Smith for all time. But 
alas, how little do some of us really 
know ourselves. A snowfall that con- 
tinued all through a late February 
afternoon, gave me a hankering for 
the woods and the elusive trail of a big 
cat, as the thirst-parched hanker for 
cooling waters, or Jacob, I imagine, 
longed for his Rachael. 

I was indiscreet enough to go to the 
*phone. The early result of this indis- 
cretion was that next day Cougar 
Smith was leading me through Van- 
couver Island Woods up in the Black 
Creek country. We packed the usual 
loads for a mule—blankets and grub 
for several days—and the going was 
quite up to the usual standard of bad- 
ness in these woods jungles. The storm 
had ceased and the sun was bright 
overhead on the tips of the trees, but 
the new wet snow was sloshing off the 
limbs in bucketfuls, the drip was like 
rain and every hemlock thicket was a 
bath. We were taking a big circle into 
new country, my guide said—though I 
confess it all looked much alike to me 
—but the day brought no sign of the 
round snow tracks of Thomas Cougar 
or any of his kind. We had invaded a 


A FTER experiencing some of the 













v2 A bad panther made good. 


deerless quarter and where there are 
no deer there are no deer slayers. 

Panther, or cougar-hunting in the 
great forests of Vancouver Island is 
one of those games in which you have 
to lose to win. To be a good panther 
hunter you must combine something of 
the travelling prowess of a bull moose, 
with the back-packing stamina of a 
burro and the scoutcraft of a leather- 
stocking. Coupled with this you need 
that childlike faith in the future that 
sees a cat at the end of every trail. 
Smith is a good panther hunter—the 
best on earth. 

We steamed in the cool air as we 
travelled; but it is better to sweat 
under a pack by day and have some 
comfort at night, than to romp along 
light by day and shiver through the 
long night. For in spite of what has 
been ‘said to the contrary, sleeping by 
an open fire at night after chasing 
panther all day, is not conducive to 
longevity—or anything else except an 
all-in feeling in the morning. 

Also you need good dogs. You can- 
not turn the dogs loose on the track 
here and then follow on horseback or 
get up on a ridge and watch the course 
of the hunt and so cut corners, as you 
may do in some places. You must 
trail down your cat first, get»close and 
then. set on your dogs and chivvy him 
up a tree. é 


with Cougar Smith 
in the 

Black Creek 
Country 
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That night we made camp early on 
the bank of a chattering little stream 


fed by the melting snows. And what 
comforts one can make here in these 
woods of tremendous firs and hemlocks 
and cedars. With a huge tree for fire- 
place and radiator and to ‘draw the 
smoke’ in front of the little reflector 
tent; with a fire of great slabs of fir 
bark from a dead stub—no better fuel 
on earth and a cord of it for the taking 
—and a thick matting of hemlock 
browse for a bed, we had the comforts 
of home. Also we-had that satisfaction 
that is not found in homes—the thing 
that men go from homes to seek—and 
as we stretched out near the fine fire 
—fuel that always glows but never 
snaps and shoots sparks as a wood fire 
does—Smith spun tales of his forty 
years in the woods. 


EXT day far back we came upon 

the track of a female cougar on 
the run. The cause of her haste was not 
plain, though we followed her bound- 
ing tracks till they crossed the Oyster 
Cafion. At this we balked—for a 
cougar can go many places where a 
man cannot—and that night, after a 
forced march, we ended up at the log- 
ging engineer’s deserted cabins far 
back in the timber. We had cut right 
through the range of old Wandering 
Tom, a big male that so far had beaten. 


- 












Evidence that Friday the 13th is unlucky for cougars. 


Smith, and also crossed the range of a 
family known to be here somewhere, 
but we had seen but the one track. 
Even Smith, the optimist, was a trifle 
despondent. 

“There’s a Jonah somewhere in this 
present outfit,” he declared. ‘Must be 
either old Carlo or you. If I could 
fasten it on Carlo I would shoot him.” 

The hunter had little love for Carlo. 
This-big yellow sheep of a dog was the 
‘has been’ of the little pack, here on 
probation only. because better dogs 
were dead. He was better at chasing 
black-tails than at treeing panthers—a 
mischief-maker always. It was on his 
account that poor old wooly Dick had 
to be kept on the leash. For Carlo 
could not jump a deer without giving 
it a run for a few hundred yards and 
Dick could never stand by and ..see 
Carlo have all this fun by himself, and 
young Watch was all too willing to be 
led astray as the young always are. 
Carlo had a temperament. He would 
either lead—usually astray—or’ he 
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would sulk and hang back, jealous of 
the other two dogs. 

Next morning we turned back to- 
ward the river and within an hour 
came upon a large track—a female’s; 
Smith said that it was at least twenty- 
four hours old, perhaps thirty-six; and 
so because the lust in man is strong to 
pursue what flees, to pry into the hid- 
den and seek for the unattainable, we 
set off again to unravel this trail skein 
of the woods. 


N a little time our cat led down into 

a hollow where a tangle of windfalls 
lay across a tiny rill and suddenly the 
panther hunter stopped with an excla- 
mation of delight. The big track had 
been joined by a much smaller counter- 
part. 

“There ought to be one or two more 
in this happy family,” he declared. 

So we scouted about the place and 
found several trails, both big and little 
but they ran here and there in hopeless 
entanglement, 


“Only one thing to do,” said the 
tracker decisively. ‘“We’ll circle wide. 
the old lady has come here and round. 
ed up the cubs and led them off to her 
kill. They are big fellows—see how 
far that one jumped!” 

So we swung wide about the place 
and on the hillside found a single cub 
track. This seemed puzzling for a 
time, but soon it was joined by another 
and then the big track came in and 
now we knew we were on the broad 
highway. The cubs were rather diffi- 
cult to follow in places on account of 
the wet, solid snow bearing their weight, 
but the mother’s big prints were piain 
and we followed fast. She had walked 
right along and the young had taken 
their own course, often at considerable 
distance, the family apparently being 
held together by that mysterious sense 
that animals have for keeping in touch 
with one another in the forest. 

Something seemed bound to happen 
today; I could feel it in the air. Smith 
recalled that it was Friday the thir- 
teenth and likely to be unlucky for 
cougars; and when noon came and 
passed and he showed no inclination to 
stop and boil the kettle, then I knew 
for a certainty there was game in the 
wind. For Cougar Smith’s black billy 
is as much a part of his panther-killing 
outfit as the dogs are. He would be 
just as apt to leave the one home as 
the other. 


E travelled hard and wasted no 

time and about two P. M. I be- 
came aware of a sudden and growing 
excitement in the dogs. Watch, always 
eager, was ahead with his nose high, 
sampling the air. Dick, on the leash, 
had come around beside his master and 
had eyes and nose trained on the slope. 
Old Carlo left me and went forward 
with the others and signified his inter- 
est; he even began to whine softly and 
but for the axe-handle brandished at 
his head, would have exploded in his 
usual hysterical burst of yelps and 
yells. 

“Hush up, you old fool, or I’ll chop 
off your head!” threatened the hunter 
in a stage whisper, then, “They don’t 
do that for a deer!” 

But when I looked again at the 
tracks we followed, my faith almost 
went out; they were as old as when we 
had discovered them. Yet two or thre« 
times Watch wanted to break and run 
and only his master’s suppressed voice 
kept him in unwilling leash. After a 
hundred yards of this we climbed upon 
an abrupt snowy knoll in rather open 
woods—and all about us was a maze of 
panther tracks as fresh as our own. 

“Go on, Watch! Sic ’em! Go on, 
Carlo!” 

Like a blue-gray rocket Watch shot 
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off over the snow. Carlo made an 
eager burst of a few yards, then sulked 
and came back—and in the act came as 
near as dog ever did of officially sign- 
ing and sealing his own death warrant. 
From our vantage we could see Watch 
sweeping through the timber for some 
little distance, floundering a moment 
sometimes in soft snow; but not till he 
was out of sight did he give tongue. 
For a few minutes he bayed wickedly 
and then there was silence again. 

‘We rushed off after him as hard as 
we could travel, but when we had made 
about two hundred yards we met the 
dog returning. 

Poor Smith groaned: “O for one good 
dog again—one stayer—d—the dogs!” 

Then he slipped the snap from Dick’s 
collar and set them on again, and led 


by Watch the two went rushing down - 


the hill in almost the opposite direction. 
Old Carlo now could stand it no longer, 
and forgetting his pique, tore off after 
the others, yelping and bow-wowing as 
though he would tree a flock of panthers, 

“The old fool!” grunted Smith, but 
a little more kindly. 

Then broke out a tremendous yi-yi- 
yi-ing and bow-wowing, some distance 
below us. 

“Sounds like SOMETHING down 
there?” I volunteered. 

“Oh, I’m afraid they are on a deer 
cried the panther hunter despairingly. 
“You stay right here while I go down. 
If there is nothing I’ll hurry back and 
we will hunt where Watch was first 
baying. Keep your eye open. There 
may be one treed close here somewhere. 
I'll leave my packsack with you.” 
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FTER about fifteen minutes, during 
which as I rested my pack on a 
log, I played peeka-boo with a doe that 
came ambling up the hill and wondered 
what manner of thing I was (being to 
windward of me), I heard Smith’s 
faint haloo and hurried down to him. 
“The dogs chased the old lady down 
here on the dead lope,” he declared 
hopefully. “She may be treed. We'll 
trail the dogs. Let us hurry.” 

We set off on a trot, floundering 
down the hill, but soon met the dogs 
returning. 

“If I had one good dog like my first 
old Dick, I would shoot the whole lot 
of you!” panted their master wickedly 
in disgust. ‘Old Dick’ was a super 
panther dog of earlier days that single- 
handed had treed scores of the big cats, 
but had’ passed into history untimely 
from the blow of a paw. 

“Here she is!” 

It was at first difficult to realize that 
this was the climax of the hunt. It 
was the end of a panther trail all right, 
but somehow it seemed an anti-climax. 
As I looked up at this wildwoods 


Our camp in the Vancouver Island Woods. 


mother I was even a trifle sorry for 
her. She was seventy feet up in a big 
cedar, half standing, half reclining 
close to the trunk—a great, powerful- 
looking cat brute. Her belly hung 
podgy from a gorge of meat and she 
was still panting from her exertions 
before the dogs. Her ears were low 
and every few moments she bared her 
teeth in an ominous grin—she had a 
fine white mouthful too, and they were 
all her own. Her big front paws 
looked as though they could give the 
caress of a sledge-hammer armed with 
cod-hooks. The tip of her long tail 
twitched this way and that in sugges- 
tive gesture. But she was just a 
shadow up there and made not a sound. 
Was this what I had toiled and sweated 
for through a hundred miles of these 
woods? 

I had hoped to get a photograph, but 
it was quite impossible. 

“Go ahead and shoot her,” command- 
ed Smith. “I’ll hold back the dogs”’— 
and he snapped the rope into Dick’s 


collar and then anchored himself to 
Watch and Carlo, a collar gripped in 
each hand. He was hunting panthers. 
There was nothing very romantic in 
that pot-bellied old she-cat to him; and 
not even well-trained dogs can be 
allowed to rush in upon a wounded 
panther. 

“Why the hurry? I want to talk to 
her.” 

“Well, she is pretty mad. They 
jump sometimes. I want the BOUNTY 
on that old deer-killer and there are 
cubs somewhere up on that hill. Don’t 
hit her head! Anywhere but the 
head!” 


“_ aes is always method to Cougar 

Smith. It is hard to sell a panther 
rug without the grinning skull with 
its wicked teeth. 

“All right, I’ll break her neck”—this 
sort of humanely and professionally, 
like a Saw-bones picking up his tools. 
“Sorry, old lady; but you have lived by 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The WAYS of the 
WILD 
TURKEY 


NCIENTISTS have subdivided the 


‘) wild turkey as now found in the . 
United States into several forms, ‘| 


races; or, as they term them, sub-spe- 
cies. 

The greater number of these birds, 
at least as originally existed before 
the country became settled up, includ- 
ing all found on the Atlantic slope, 
except in the lower Florida peninsula, 
and those north of and including east- 
ern Texas westward to Nebraska, 
Kansas and western Oklahoma, are 
known as Meleagris gallopavo silvestris 
—the wild turkey. M. g. merriami 
(Merriami’s turkey) is found in the 
mountains of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and in west Texas on down to 
northern Sonora and Chihuahua while 
the birds of middle-northern Texas 
south into upper Mexico are known as 
M. g. intermedis, the Rio Grand turkey. 
Birds of the lower peninsula of Florida 
are M. g. osceola, or Florida turkey. 
Other hair-splittings have at times 
been suggested but the above probably 
covers all well-established forms at the 
present time. The differences in these 
various sub-species is mainly of size 
and color. The habits of all are essen- 
tially the same, varying somewhat 
with the character and variety of the 
country in which they are found. The 
birds. of the more arid regions are 
lighter in color than the eastern form 
while turkeys from south Florida are 
decidedly darker than the others but 
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are also smaller. North Florida wild 
turkeys are intermediate in color be- 
tween those from the lower peninsula 
and the typical eastern wild turkey and 
intermediately-colored birds may be 
found in the bordering districts on the 
ranges of the different sub-species. 
The history of the domestication of 
the wild turkey seems for a long time 
to have been in doubt—lost sight of in 
the confused state of civilization pre- 
vailing during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries on this continent. It 
has apparently been assumed by many 
writers that the tamed bird was the 
progeny of the stock found in the east- 
ern and central sections of the United 
States, despite the fact of the marked 
differences between these two forms. 
Prof. Baird of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution pointed this out in 1866. He 
states that the common name had been 
given because, after its introduction 
into Europe, it was supposed to have 
come from the land of the Saracen; 
that the bird had: been domesticated by 
the Spanish at the time of their dis- 
covery of Mexico, which was in 1518, 
but that probably the natives already 
had the bird in a domesticated state 
long before that time: that “it was 
habitually reared by the Mexieans at 
the time of the conquest, and intro- 
duced from Mexico or New Spain: into 
Europe early in the sixteenth century 
either directly or from the West India 
Islands into which it had been previ- 


By 
OsCEOLA 


ously carried. It is reported to have 
been introduced into England in 1541.” 

The present form of the bird of 
central Mexico closely resembles our 
common barnyard bird, both of which 
have creamy or dull-white tips to the 
feathers of the tail and those of the 
lower back, while in the wild turkey of 
eastern and central United States the 
corresponding feathers are always 
tipped with chestnut-brown. 

While the wild turkeys were prob- 
ably never as abundant in New Eng- 
land, New York and Ontario as they 
were in other parts of their range, yet 
the early writers, the real historians 
of our country, reveal the presence of 
these birds in those regions in consider- 
able numbers. In Capt. John Smith’s 
“A Description of New England, etc.,” 
published in London in 1616, “turkies” 
are included in a brief list of the birds 
of that area, while later, carefully pre- 
pared lists concede their having been 
found in some parts of New England 
as late as 1850. 


HE immortal Audubon honored this 
bird with first place in his monu- 
mental work, devoting fifteen pages of 
Volume 1 of the “Ornithological Biog- 
raphy,” (Edinburgh, 1831) to a won- 
derful word picture of the habits and 
the hunting of the turkey. Even in 
that day their numbers were lessening 
in many sections of the country. 
At the present time there are numer- 
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ous localities within the United States 
where the wild turkey is fairly numer- 
ous. To be sure they are not to be 
heard or seen on every early morning 
walk in the woods, nor may the most 
ardent sportsman be certain of a shot 
whenever he may crave a meal from a 
heavy old gobbler or a more luscious 
year-old hen as was certainly the. case 
in many sections of central and south- 
ern United States sixty to seventy-five 
years ago. Nevertheless, in a number 
of southern and southwestern states 
these birds are putting up a brave fight 
for their existence and-if the gun- 
ners would wait to hunt them until 
they were strong of wing and then cut 
down the open season to not exceeding 
two months, there is no probable reason 
why the generation to come may not 
have some of the greatest sport a keen 
hunter ever experienced, provided, of 
course, the various states will set 
aside refuges or game preserves within 
the bounds of which no. hunting shall 
be permitted. 

Every gulf-bordering state has large 
areas which were the former haunts of 
multitudes of these noble game birds 
and there is ample native stock of 
turkeys to increase to goodly numbers 
if the laws could be vigorously backed 
by public opinion. 

Most of the Gulf states have ample 
legal protection for the wild turkey but 
in many outlying districts, as soon as 
the young birds are able to fly up into a 
tree, the slaughter begins and only 
ends when the few remaining birds 
have become so wary that a hunter is 
unable to circumvent his wiles and a 
small stock may be left over for an- 
other season. That this condition is 
true is well known to every legitimate 
sportsman in the south, 

Such hunting is not confined to the 
“darkey and his cur dog.” While the 
writer is not personally familiar with 
conditions throughout all of the states 
referred to, he does know positively of 
some of them and by hearsay of others 
and it behooves every reputable sports- 
man and every sportsman’s organiza- 
tion to exert themselves to the limit in 
an effort to preserve for future genera- 
tions the grandest game bird that ever 
flew! 


O be sure, increased population, 

intense farming and clearing up of 
lands have been important factors in 
the disappearance of the wild turkey 
where once he strutted, gobbled and 
waxed fat on the luscious acorns and 
grasshoppers, but every one of these 
states which now have only misty 
records of these birds a century ago, 
more or less, might today have their 
own stock to provide sport had our 
forefathers used as much common sense 
in providing safe retreats for the birds 








and wise education for the hunting 
fraternity as they displayed in many 
branches of trade and science. 

It has taken much longer to reduce 
the number of these birds in the states 
where they are most numerous for 
various and manifest reasons but the 
turkeys are doomed unless every hon- 
est and true nature-loving citizen backs 
up a shoulder-hitting campaign for the 
enlightenment of the know-nothing and 
the instruction of the rising generation, 
few of whom are really aware of the 
fast disappearing opportunities for a 
future game supply. 

It is really impossible to put the 
case in too strong a light. A few 
states have been awakened to the pos- 
sibilities in the case and Pennsylvania 


-has forged to the front in the rigid 


enforcement of her game laws with a 
consequent result of a greatly increased 
game supply, including wild turkeys. 

Fifty years ago we had to be well 
informed indeed to be able to get a shot 
at or even see the track of a single 
turkey during the open season. Now 
there are at least a dozen counties in 
that state where one may expect to find 
the noble bird during November, the 
only month in which they are permitted 
to be hunted within the commonwealth 
referred to and, while natural condi- 
tions may be better in Pennsylvania 
than in some other states, this result 
is due in great measure to public opin- 
ion travelling along with the new. 
order of law enforcement. The 
same happy conclusion can follow in 
other states if the citizens will 
insist on a rigid enforcement of the 
protective statutes. 

A perusal of the 
records of the early ex- 
plorers, as well as more 
scientific writers 
on birds of North 
America, revealed 
the vast numbers 
of wild turkeys 
that were to be 
found in the states 
of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and 
southern Illinois 
southeast to. the 
gulf. It is prob- 
able that in the 
more northern 
parts of this vast extent—in 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky 
they were plentiful, while in 
the Gulf-bordering states they 
were abundant. 

In the days of the western 
pioneer, the early part of the 
past century, the usual mode 
of getting turkeys was to 
build a pen in some out-of-the- 
way location. Four or five 
feet was of ample height and 




























it was made of poles laid up with the 
ends crossed corn-cob-style and covered 
with brush, poles or limbs, weighted 
to be secure. A trench extended from 
twenty to thirty yards distant and led 
under one side of the pen to the center 
thereof, at the outer end very shallow 
and getting deeper throughout its 
length and baited with grain that the 
feeding birds might pass under the side 
of the pen as they fed along head down. 
Coming to the end of the trench within 
the pen, they jumped up and found 
themselves imprisoned. The use of 
such a pen is now, of course, illegal in 
every state. 


i hunting wild turkey, one is pitted 

against game with senses most alert; 
eye and ear so sensitive that at the 
faintest suspicion of alarm the game 
will be out of sight by flying or run- 
ning, by both of which means they excel 
in a stealthy rapid disappearance. 

To circumvent an old gobbler in the 
fall or early winter before the lust of 
the mating season is astir requires a 
vast deal of knowledge in the art of 
hunting. 

The usual modes. by which wild 
turkey are now hunted are by roosting; 
with dogs to put them up; by calling 
in gobbling time and a straight stalk. 

Each method has its special charm 
and ardent devotees and, because of 
these varied methods, turkey hunting 
will ever hold the leading 
place for those who have 
once learned the rudiments 
and tested them in the woods 
and fields. 

The first of these methods 
—roosting — perhaps 
requires less skill or 
complete knowledge 
than do any of the 
others. Knowing the 
general neighborhood 
where the birds are 
using, the hunter may, 
an hour or so before 
dark, silently await 
for the flap, flap, flop 
of beating wings as 
the birds fly up into 
(Cont'd on page 59) 





A 14-pound wild turkey, 
shot in western Maryland. 


Photo by 
Nelson Edwards 
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T was the height of the season and 
on the last Saturday evening of 
January, Palm Beach seemed to 

have put forth its very best as to 
balmy tropical weather, silvery moon- 
light, beautiful gowns, and lovely 
women. 

Every table in the great dining room 
of the Everglades Club was the centre 
of some gay party. In the patio people 
lounged in easy chairs, smoking and 
sipping their coffee, while from a little 
grove of glistening palms and. orange 
trees, the strains of a wonderful or- 
chestra tempted many to dance on the 
smooth surface of a floor bathed white 
in the beams of a full moon. Out on 
the lake the lights of yachts and flower- 
trimmed houseboats blinked and twin- 
kled. 

In a couple of wicker chairs in a 
corner of the patio, we languidly puffed 
our very excellent after-dinner cigars. 

“You look a bit wistful, old man. 
Aren’t you thrilled by your gay sur- 
roundings and the general beauty of 
the scene?” 

I felt a pang of mortification to have, 
for a moment, seemed unappreciative 
of such a fairyland of gaiety. 

“It’s really. all beautiful and par- 
ticularly so on a night like this. I’ve 
had a royal visit with the swimming 
and tennis, luncheons, teas, dinners 
and dances—but—but——” 

“But along, old top, get it out of 
your system.” 

“Well, of course, you have your boat 
out there, and can es¢ape when you 
like for a week or two of fishing, but 
this is all too much like Néw York or 
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Winter Quail Shooting 
in Southern Climes 


Among the 
PALMETTOES 


By Captain BEVERLY W. RoBINsON 


Newport, only in a far more alluring 
setting. A little of it goes a long way. 
I was only thinking that I’d rather 
have a bit of real Florida sport before 
returning to northern snow-drifts.” 

“Good Lord! What a glutton you 
are! I thought you’d only just re- 
turned from six months’ hunting in the 
Rockies.” 

“Very true, but on my way down 
here I had to pass through about the 
best quail country on the continent. It 
has made me a little restless, I must 
confess.” 

“That’s easily cured. My dogs are 
up at Ocala, in Marion County, some 
two hundred miles north of here. I 
can’t get away myself, but my trainer 
works them every day. They’re a good 
lot; and birds are plentiful this year. 
Why don’t you stop off there for a 
week’s shooting? I'll wire to my man 
to be ready for you.” 

Did I accept! !? I almost kissed my 
host then and there. Who, indeed, 
could resist such an invitation, particu- 
larly when it came from that prince of 
good sportsmen, Edward Crogier of 
Philadelphia. I had never had the 
privilege of shooting over his splendid 
string of pointers, though I had often 
heard their praises sung. And I knew 
that their owner was a sufficient con- 
noisseur in the ways of Bob White to 
kerinel his pets where the shooting was 
of the best. 

My favorite twelve was snug in the 
bottom of my trunk and beneath white 
flannels and such-like Palm Beach 
regalia, I had sécréted sotie shooting 
togs for myself ahd my wife. 


A telegram the next day to the 
trainer completed all arrangements, 
and the following morning saw us off 
on the eight o’clock train. 

Cato Philbrick, known to many a dog 
lover from Maine to Florida as’ a 
handler of the first class, met us on 
our arrival and we were soon ensconced 
in comfortable quarters at Harrington 
Hall. Now, where e’er one travels in 
Florida today, familiar faces turn up, 
and I had just gotten to my room 
when the telephone rang and I heard 
the welcoming voice of a friend from 
the north who had caught a glimpse of 
me on my arrival. He had just acquir- 
ed I don’t know how many thousand 
acres of real estate, so I told him to 
come on up and have a glass of water! 
We did take water with ours! We 
passed a jolly evening, but turned in 
early, having arranged with Cato to 
be ready at eight-thirty for the morn- 
ing’s shooting. 


OW, the last month of the season 

has always, to me, seemed the best 
from a sporting standpoint. Your quail 
of late January and February is a 
very different bird from earlier in the 
autumn. There are no young or unde- 
veloped birds and when a covey rises, 
it fairly bursts from cover and hurtles 
off like a charge of buck-shot, only to 
settle down again well scattered, after 
a swift flight of upwards of half a mile. 
Strong and speedy as so many feather- 
ed bullets, accomplished in every trick 
and wile of dodging and twisting, to 
score well our shooting must be prompt 
and our hits hard and square, 
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Fellow sportsmen of our wintry 
states, have you ever fared forth on an 
early February morning in the high, 
dry country of central Florida? If not, 
try it soon. With cartridge vest slipped 
over a thin sweater, we are most com- 
fortable, though later in the day we'll 
discard the sweater and shoot in our 
shirt sleeves. The clear air, laden 
with the spice of pines, is soft and 
balmy, though cool enough to make 
walking a pleasure. To the Northerner 
it seems like early October and we can 
hardly bring ourselves to realize that 
we are, in truth, in the middle of 
winter. 

After breakfast, with pipes and 
cigarettes going, we enjoy a short eight- 
mile ride in the car to join the dog 
wagon out at the edge of a turpentine 
forest. The country we pass through 
is interesting in its utter difference 
from more northern shooting grounds. 
Small patches of cultivated land now 
and then surround some picturesque 
negro log cabin, standing in the shade 
of glistening leaves of orange or mag- 
nolia trees; long stretches of pine grass 
interspersed with the brilliant fan-like 
leaves of the palmetto scrub, filling the 
hollows; ridges of jack-oak; and rolling 
miles of open forest of long leaf pine. 
Here and there, on a rise, some stately 
palm waves gracefully to the breeze; 
while bordering lake and pond, the live- 
oaks and water-oaks stand festooned in 
the long grey-bearded southern moss. 


N a grove of tall pines, we find the 

dog wagon and a couple of saddle 
horses under the care of Sol and Tom 
Moore, two priceless old-time negroes. 
To their ever courteous and respectful 
attentions and frequent sallies of 
quaint humor, we owed more than half 
the comfort and hilarity of our days 
afield. 
Sol, mounted on his little old torn 





down black pony, that rejoiced in the 
name of “The Jack Rabbit,” was our 


guide. He had once been a preacher, 
but “love o’ huntin’ had jus’ natcherly 
torn him away from savin’ souls at 
camp meetin’.” He had a lovely tenor 
voice and when he laughed, which he 
did most of the time, he began with a 
broad grin which ran clear around to 
the back of his head and then just 
laughed all over. 


over Six feet of him) dré¥e the wagon 
and was the conscientious guardian of 


the eight splendid pointers that’ he re-. 


garded as his special charges. What a 
fund of information that old chap had 
amassed, and he counted among his 
intimate friends nearly every _sports- 
man on the Atlantic coast. Seated 
folded up on the front seat, he’d keep a 
running fire of comment on all topics, 
from politics to the latest social scan- 
dal, and when he’d draw forth a pat 
answer from my wife, I’d see his back 
begin to shake, then hear the gurgle of 
a deep soft laugh, which he’d end up 
with a crack of his whip and a “g’long 
mules, nobody ain’t said Ho!” 

“Pint! Cap’n!”—Yes, that looks 
like game, for the dogs who have been 
ranging well out in front of the wagon 
have suddenly arrested their eager 
caste, and now stand, two statues of 
grace and expectancy, just at the edge 
of some low palmetto scrub. Hopping 
out of the wagon, I slip in a couple of 
shells as I advance. Ted has the birds 
but they are evidently running. I 
give him a quiet word and he stealthily 
leads me forward, step by step, for 
about fifty yards, then, near some thick 
pine grass, freezes into a certain point. 

Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!—Bang!—Bang! I 
have downed one with my first barrel 
but was a little slow with my second, 
and. keeping a sharp lookout ahead, I 
see the balance of the covey scale down 


* and light, well scattered among some 


jack-oaks on a slight rise. Ted re- 
trieves the bird, and moving on again, 
Mack soon has a single nailed. The 
old dog is evidently very near his game 
for his lips, lifted in a half snarl, keep 
twisting with pent-up excitement. 


WO birds jump and I get a right 
and left, but the second, falling 
sideways, is wounded and escapes by 


> Long ‘Tom Moore (there was well ii darting into a gopher hole before the 


‘ dog can retrieve it. 


These holes made 
by land turtles, or gophers, as they are 
locally called, afford safe hiding places 
for many a wounded -bird. 

For the next half hour the dogs do 
splendid work on the scattered singles 
and I make some shocking misses. This 
is my first day with the quail for more 
than a year and months with the rifle 
are bound to slow one up a bit on these 
darting balls of feathers. 

By eleven o’clock we call in Ted and 
Mack, give them a drink and put down 
a fresh pair of dogs. In the dry part 
of central Florida one may hunt all day 
without coming to water, so it is well 
always to have a keg on the wagon 
from which to refresh the hot and 
thirsty dogs. With panting tongues 
they look eagerly for their pan of 
water before getting into their straw 
filled crate for a rest. 

We drive on again through the broad 
aisles of a turpentine forest. The 
ground, devoid of any heavy under- 
growth, is carpeted with the soft pine 
grass which offers a favorite shelter 
for quail. Most of the dark trees are 
“boxed” with a long blaze on one side, 
at the bottom of which blaze a small 
tin box is suspended to catch the drip- 
ping gum from which the turpentine is 
made. 

Belle and Kate soon find another 
covey, and, shooting a bit better, I 

(Continued on page 52) 
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In the TRACKS of 


MACKENZIE 


Canoeing im the British Columbia Fur Country 


on a Mackenzie River _ stern- 

wheeler raised the question 
whether there is yet to be found in the 
north any stretch of accessible country 
to which the term wilderness could be 
applied without qualification. 

If, like Ulysses, you cannot rest from. 
travel and abhor that last infirmity of 
“service”’-ridden humanity, the auto- 
mobile, preferring wilderness highways 
that take you far from the maddening 
crowd’s ignoble strife, but not too far 
beyond railhead and the telegraph, 
there are several sections of Canada 
that will appeal to you, particularly if 
you want to get right out where you 
can enjoy the elation of living the 
primitive life, living on the country 
like a hard-bitten explorer, demonstrat- 
ing your ability to make good in the 
silent places, and thus put to rout an 
apprehension of effeteness. 

Perhaps the best of these compara- 
tively easy and inexpensive trips into 
the wilds,:which has the advantage of 
being .down-stream all the way is the 
canoe trip from Prince George in cen- 
tral British Columbia to the town of 
Peace River Crossing in northern Al- 
berta. It can be done in four days 
with an outboard motor, or you may 
linger till the snow flies if your affairs 
will let you. 

Writers, artists, sportsmen, pro- 
fessors, mining-men, government offi- 
cials and business men havé made this’ 
trip and all have been loud in their 
praises, even to the extent of writing 
books about it. It is like going to the 
front. When it is over and done with 
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Bie: Byng’s trip to the Arctic 


By ARTHUR P. WooLLacoTT 


you feel that you have done something 


,worth while, and whatever betides in 


club, office or in the social circle, there 
is that prop to your self-respect over 
and above your daily dozen. You may 
not be a Nansen or a Livingstone, 
nevertheless you have performed a feat 
that raises envy in the breasts of all 
that hearken to you. 


€}" the map Prince George appears 

to be the farthest northern point 
in the interior of the province, but 
when you arrive at that frontier town 
and have it dinned into you that it is 
going to be the Pittsburgh of the north, 
you observe that it is really a strategic 
rail and river point to which all the re- 
sources of a vast territory will un- 
doubtedly flow. But what strikes you 
with greater force is the patent fact 
that it is only half way to the northern 


Arctic 
Trout. 


boundary of the province and that all 
that vast northern hinterland is still 
unexploited, tapped only in its eastern 
section by the magnificent tributaries 
of the Mackenzie River system. 

You will find Hudson’s Bay officials, 
surveyors, mining-men and perhaps an 
odd “tourist” or two like ourselves, get- 


ting ready to traverse the waterways 
on the far side of the Arctic-Pacific di- 
vide, thirty miles away. Prince George 
is the jumping-off place for all points 
in British Columbia drained by the 
Mackenzie and its branches, and that 
amounts to nearly a quarter of the 
area of the province including east of 
the Rockies, about six million acres of 
the Peace River plains. 

The provincial government agent 
here will give you reliable information 
about guides and outfits, and within an 
hour of leaving the hotel you will be 
admiring Summit Lake, a lovely, islet- 
studded sheet of water, which forms 
one of the headwaters of the Peace. It 
is several miles wide with a store and 
warehouse at the end of the Portage 
road. Long afterwards it may occur 
to you to wonder when the “height of 
land” was passed. There seemed to be 
no perceptible difference in the road 
level. For nearly a hundred years the 
fur companies, in the course of that 

long haul between the 
western slope of the 
Rockies and their ports 
on Hudson Bay and the 
St. Lawrence, trans- 
shipped their cargoes 
of merchandise and 
furs across the old 
seven-mile portage from Giscome on 
the Fraser to this lake. 

In June and July you will need in 
addition to blankets, hob-nailed boots 
and a light tent, some protection from 
the mosquitoes and flies which swarm in 
clouds and clamor for your life. . The 
guides will provide everything else. 
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Outside of your personal kit, and your 
favorite rifle, fishing tackle and camera, 
there is nothing that is required that 
cannot be got from the stores. 


” you want to know beforehand what 
to expect read Footner’s “New 
Rivers of the North,” and Haworth’s 
“Headwaters of the Peace,” both of 
which describe this route in detail, 
while Sir W. F. Butler’s “The Wild 
North Land” gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of winter traveling by dog-team 
over the same route. 

The Peterboro or Hudson Bay canoe 
needs no description, but some knowl- 
edge of river navigation is necessary 
all the same. A greenhorn is likely to 
come to sudden grief and get all his 
outfit wet if not worse. ' Boats and 
scows are always in’ course of construc- 
tion at the lake. They go downstream 
heavily loaded, but are not brought up 
again on account of their weight. The 
“boat” is in a class by itself. It is 
made of rough lumber, nailed fore and 
aft to bow and stern pieces, with a bot- 
tom tacked on. The ribs are double 
jointed, the cracks numerous and wide, 
but oakum and tar cover a multitude 
of sins. Stuffed and battened thus, a 
craft is produced homely enough to 
look at but serviceable in a way that 
no nicely constructed boat could pos- 
sibly be. Everyone who enters Crooked 
River, which leads out of the lake, re- 
marks on the patches of paint that 
adorn the rocks on the bottom. “Red, 
white, brown and black indicate the 
colors of the different craft that re- 
cently passed down leaving behind 
them these mementoes of their passing. 


In camp on the Peace River. 


The first stretch on Crooked River 
is very much like traveling on a nar- 
row ditch of water run wild in a cedar 
swamp. In places there is barely 
enough room to _ squeeze through. 
Ducks are plentiful, and in the lake ex- 
pansions, beautiful stretches of still 
waters, reflecting the dark spruces, 
moose can be got if you know their 
habits. As your canoe glides along 
quietly, you will occasionally hear 
heavy things plunging in the forest, 
and a terrific clamor of coyotes 
yapping, which will start the echoes 
going in a most remarkable way. You 
are obliged as a matter of courtesy, if 
not of humanity, to call at every trap- 
per’s or miner’s cabin en route, and 
there are perhaps a dozen all told, just 
to give and get the news and see 
whether all is well and delivér letters 
and papers and take any mail offered. 
Such little observances, if neglected, 
mark a man as one lacking in the 
merest rudiments of ordinary horse- 
sense. 

It is not necessary to camp out unless 
you want to, for a trapper’s cabin will 
always welcome you. If the owner is 
not at home the latch-string is there, 
and often a humorous injunction on the 
door inviting you in picturesque lan- 
guage to help yourself to everything in 
sight, but for the love of Mike to clean 
up before you go. 

Trout of several kinds are plentiful 
in all the rivers. Casting the fly or 
using the spinner as the canoe glides 
along will provide you with all you 
want. They are particularly plentiful 
where a stream comes in. In these 


‘known as the 


waters, in fact in the entire Mackenzie 
drainage. basin, is found a beautifully 
marked fish from ten to fourteen inches 
long, with dazzling scales and a dorsal 
fin of such size, that the fish is com- 
monly called the wing-fin, otherwise 
Arctic trout, Back’s 
grayling, Poisson bleu of the early 
voyageurs, and Thymallus signifer, to 
the scientist. At every camp while the 
water is boiling for tea it is always pos- 
sible to catch a delicious meal, fresh 
for breakfast, lunch or supper. 

The lewer part of the Crooked River 
meanders in the lowlands in big hair- 
pin loops, and you get rather tired of 
the incessant doubling back and forth. 
Once in a while you will come upon a 
musquash solemnly sitting up on his 
hind legs contemplating nature like a 
lachrymose old fogey looking out of 
his club window. 

McLeod Lake is a pretty stretch of 
eighteen miles with the fort and an In- 
dian village at the lower end. This is 
the famous spot where Europeans made 
their first permanent settlement in the 
province. The Hudson Bay post like 
most of those in the north is a log 
building, which serves all the purposes 
of office, store, warehouse, dwelling and 
general rendezvous of the countryside. 
When the Indians see you coming they 
tie up their wolfish-looking dogs as 
they are vicious brutes and will attack 
strangers on sight. 


AX OTHER day takes one down Pack 
River, a very pretty stream which 
joins the Parsnip. It was at this junc- 
tion that Mackenzie in his famous over- 
land voyage to the Pacific in 1793 made 
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the mistake of continuing up the Par- 
snip which, with the arduous descent 
of Bad River to the Fraser added 
greatly to his difficulties. 

The moment you run into the gray- 
ish-green waters of the Parsnip you sit 
up and take notice. The river grabs 
your canoe and whirls it around and 
down you go for the next hundred 
miles to Finlay Forks at eight and 
sometimes ten miles an hour. All you 


have to do is to steer clear of log-jams , 


and dangerous places. The rest is an 
exhilerating ride that you will never 
forget. The Parsnip is one of the four 
difficult reaches of water that taxed the 
endurance of Mackenzie’s voyageurs. 
They ascended it in high water and 
readers of his narrative wonder now 
how it was possible to make any ‘prog- 
ress up such a ‘raging flood that offered 
no means of stemming it. 

The sand in the water sizzles along 
under the canoe making a hissing noise, 
and there is a continuous rumble as of 
things happening in the bowels of the 
earth. That is only the cobblestones 
and gravel on the river-bottom moving 


Dunvegan, Alberta. 


en masse slowly but surely downstream. 
The Parsnip is flanked by steep cut- 
banks at many points, fantastically 
‘weathered and appearing like battle- 
ments. The banks are forested through- 
out and as the river is descended the 
Rocky Mountains come into view. In 
a few hours the mouth of the Nation is 
passed and you will probably see placer 
miners at work on its bars. 


LL the settlers and trappers when 
they need money and can’t get it 
in any other way take to “rocking” the 
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bars of the Parsnip, Nation, Finlay 
and Peace. The country is not a Klon- 
dike, but there’s always a grubstake 
handy in the placer-grounds of these 
rivers if you wish to work for it. 

Finlay Forks, where there are only 
two or three settlers at present and a 
store, is one of the surest locations for 
a future city that can be found. Hud- 


-gon’s Hope and Fort St. John are 


others of course. 
Pete Toy’s bar within a mile or two 


of the Forks yielded $60,000 in placer | 


gold fifty years ago. The story goes 


that the Cornishman cached a large 
part of his gold on one of the islands 
in the river before he disappeared, 
drowned, it is believed, in the Omineca, 
and rumor connects the relatives of 
his Indian wife with his disappear- 
ance. The islands have been searched 
at different times by interested parties 
but without results. 

Standing on Toy’s bar and looking 
eastward, the view is magnificent. You 
are looking at the Rockies, much lower 
here than in the south and only four 
or five miles distant, Right and left 


on both sides of the river are extensive 
stretches of level, wooded land making 
a fine site for.a city. The vegetation 
is rich. The Great Valley of the Par- 
snip-Finlay, following the western foot 
of the Rockies from the southern boun- 
dary of the province into Alaska con- 
tains 600,000 acres of good timber 
lands and streams in abundance. 


WO railways will cross here, one of 
which will be the main line from 
the Peace River country to the Pacific, 
and the other a north and south line up 


Cut banks, Parsnip River. 


the Great Valley from the United 
States to Alaska. But these things are 
of. the future, not very distant. 

Mt. Selwyn, the “mountain of gold,” 
is nearby, the last peak in the Rockies 
south of the river. In fact, from its 
summit a stone can be thrown into the 
Peace below. That peak with its pic- 
turesque surroundings will most cer- 
tainly be set aside as a great national 
park or a provincial one when someone 
with sufficient -influence brings the 
proposition to the attention of the 
authorities. It is not difficult to climb. 
The view from the summit is superb, 
and with fine fishing in all the lakes 
and streams such a park, being so ac- 
cessible, will become a great summer 
and winter resort with a city at its 
feet, and because of that it will be bet- 
ter known and better patronized than 
the older resorts in the Rockies. 

Sir W. F. Butler, speaking of the 
beauty of this region where the Peace 
breaks through the Rockies, says: 
“Since I left the Wild North Land, it 
has been my lot to visit the chief points 

(Continued on page 50) 
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: DAY with the 
SHARP-TAIL GROUSE 


Grouse Shooting in the Shadow of 
the Colorado Rockies 
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to the foothills of the Colorado 
Rockies, are still a few ‘of the 
sharp-tailed grouse which were once so 


Ow in the prairie country, close 


abundant. The grouse are found in 
open country, and in the scrub oaks 
during the summer months, and among 
the willows along sheltered creek-bot- 
toms during the cold days of winter. 
With the first cool days of autumn, the 
different family groups assemble, and 
by the time winter has set in, they will 
often be in flocks of fifty or more. The 
birds are very wild at this time of the 
year, for they are conspicuous as they 
run upon the snow, and it is a cunning 
coyote that is able to successfully stalk 
such a band. 

When the cool fall days roll ’round, 
with mild south-west winds, there is a 
tang to the air that causes wanderlust. 
So, when my friend Whitney suggested 
grouse were about ripe, I was in a suit- 
able mood to accept his invitation for a 
hunt. He rolled around in his car early 
one morning with two other friends, 
Fred, a young chap who was to be 
taught the art of grouse shooting, and 
Hendee, a field companion of mine on 
a long Arctic trip. We drove directly 
east from Denver for. an hour and then 
turned south across Kiowa Creek. The 
early morning sun threw yellow, pur- 
ple and golden lights upon the dying 
vegetation; flocks of horned larks 
raised from the roadside, and occa- 
sional prairie dogs sat upon their 
mounds, or scuttled into their holes at 
our approach. We soon came to Whit- 





ney’s ranch, with its two- 
story frame house which 
boasted “the only coat of 
paint in the neighbor- 
hood.” His tenant had 
not seen any chickens 
lately, and advised us to 
drive back through the 
fields to Art Johnson’s, 
across Coyote Creek, as 
Art could tell us where 
to find some birds. 

The rolling country 
looked good to us, with 
its grassy swales, and 
occasional broad stretches of weed- 
grown prairie—ideal cover for grouse. 
Long-eared jack rabbits bounded buck- 
fashion from behind yuccas and made 
the dirt fly as they humped away; a 
rattler coiled on a dog-mound slipped 
quietly from view, and a burrowing 
owl flushed from near by. It was a 
wonderful day (it is almost needless to 
describe Colorado weather) with just 
enough coolness to make walking a de- 
light. In the west, far across the broad 
rolling expanse, stretched the jagged 
peaks of the Rockies, their snow-cov- 
ered crests agleam in the bright light, 
while in the east was a band of yellow 
pines, which ran southward to join the 
pines of the foothills. We crossed the 
sandy flats of Coyote Creek (called 
creek by courtesy only at this time of 
the year, for it was entirely dry) and 
drove to Johnson’s place, where we 
found him busily repairing his Ford 
with baling wire. He apologized for 
the appearance of his car, which in- 
deed was a wreck. 


*““\7OU know, boys, we have had bad 

luck here with our crops the last 
few years. Got hailed out this year. If 
I get a good crop next year, I’m going 
to get a new wind-shield for this old 
boat!” 

Whitney and Johnson were old 
friends, and we found him very hospi- 
table. He offered to kill a chicken if 
we would return for lunch, but we were 
anxious to bag a few wild birds and so 
declined his invitation. His informa- 


By A. M. BaILey 





tion had not been encouraging, as 
hunters had been numerous during the 
fall, “about two -gunners for every 
chicken,” as he put it, 

We drove the car into a little grass- 
grown valley, and thén started to work 
the favorable looking places, the four 
of us walking abreast, and about thirty 
feet apart. Whitney Suggested that as 
Fred was the novice,:he should take an 
inside position, and<then, when he 
missed his bird, orle of us could »bag it. 
The prairie along Coyote Creek is very 
rolling, the hills being grown over with 
yucca and cactus, while the valleys 
were golden with long, dead grass. It 
was here we hoped to find the birds, or 
in weed patches near the bean and 
wheat fields. We covered considerable 
territory in the® next two hours, and 
gradually separated until we were 
hunting alone. 


N2? a shot was fired and not a 
grouse was seen; only an occa- 
sional jack rabbit hopped away at our 
approach. Later, we all drifted toward 
the car, and as we met, Whitney sug- 
gested that Fred and Hendee walk 
across a weed-patch while we brought 
up the car. Scarcely had our backs 
been turned than we heard the report © 
of their guns and saw them drop a 
brace of birds. The Sharp-tails are 
wonderful fellows, and the pair they 
bagged were no exception. As Whitney 
drove the car to where we were admir- 
ing the game, another bird flushed and 
swung out of sight over a little rise. 
We again formed in line and started 
down the weed-patch; scarcely had we 
gone one hundred yards than there was 
a whirr of wings, and five grouse 
jumped—directly in front of Fred. His 
little sixteen came into action and two 
of the chickens fell, the others curving 
away far ahead, without the rest of us 
having a chance. It seemed: we did not 
have to show our companion how to 
handle his gun! 

We returned to the car and carefully 
cared for our specimens as they were 
intended for mounting, and then, after 

(Continued on page 51) 
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In the SHADOW 
of the 


SNOWPEAKS 


Trout Fishing 
on the East Fork 
of the Deschutes River 


HE past winter was the mildest 
T ever witnessed in Oregon and 

Washington. There being but 
little snowfall even in the high Cas- 
cade range of mountains, it was pos- 
sible for trout fishermen to begin not 
long after the opening day which was 
the 15th of April. 

On the first of May, Bill Ayers 
(Chinook Billie) and the writer landed 
_ in Bend, Ore., from which city we be- 
gan whipping the east fork of the 
Deschutes River for trout. We were 
equipped with a two-man tent, heavy 
wool blankets and a few cooking uten- 
sils and were traveling light. Fishing 
was not good until after we got above 
Lapine, which is 30 miles east of Bend, 
but here we found mountain and rain- 
bow trout to our hearts’ content and 
the scenery was wildly grand. The 
towering snow peaks; Three Sisters, 
Three Fingered Jack, Mt. Washington 
and the Twins gleamed in the bright 
May sun and far to the right grim old 
Mt. Jefferson reared his hoary head 
above the titanic forest of pine and fir. 

Spring was in the air and the Cas- 
cades was misted with emerald and 
gold. Robins were singing, larks call- 
ing sweet and keen. The sweet, hushed 
notes of the thrush and oriole came 
like a benediction from out the jungle 
back in the bottomlands; and the wood- 
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land, wold and stream beckoned with 
an insistence that thrilled our Gypsy 
hearts. Gentle zephyrs whispered their 
weird secrets to the sleeping pine and 
over all brooded the magic’ silence of 


spring. Truly it was a ‘song.-6f-.the- 


soul—and the song was in the blood. 

We fished and dreamed. Trout were 
there for the taking and we landed a 
few, putting the smaller ones back with 
tender care and only retaining enough 
of the larger ones to supply the wants 
of the inner man. It is not all of 
fishing to fish. If the stream is wild, 
with foaming rapids, and shadowy 
pools, if the fauna and flora are inspir- 
ing, we then can truly say that our 
time spent with rod and reel has been 
a success even though there are but 
few fish in the creel. 

From Lapine we drove leisurely 
along the Dalles-California highway 
that parallels the Deschutes, camping 
and fishing wherever fancy dictated. 
The nights were very cool but the days 
were balmy and pleasant. At Crescent, 
18 miles up from Lapine we left our 


car and hiked on up to the head of the’ 


river in the Cowhorn mountdifs’ and 
it was here that we found: mountain 
trout so numerous that angling ceased 
to be sport, and here in the very shadow 
of towering snow peaks we watched 
the supple deer feeding on the nutri- 


By 


WeEsLEY Ray 


tious wild grasses all about us. Black 
bear would venture up close to our 
temporary camp and regard us with 
much curiosity. Bobcats were in evi- 
dence and night birds cut -through the 
air on swift wing, while ever and anor 
we could hear the peculiar cry of the 
cougar up in the hills. In this tem- 
porary camp we rolled in our blankets 
and slept under the star spangled can- 
opy of the sky. Trout? Oh, yes! We 
had fried trout for breakfast, lunch 
and supper. We had roasted trout 
when we tired of the fried. We could 
have landed bushels of sizable fellows, 
but our creed is to take only enough 
for the pan and thus give the other 
fellow a chance! 


O the sportsman who is looking for 

real outdoor life I would strongly 
suggest that he make a visit to this 
wild bit of country and fish the east 
fork of the Deschutes river for moun- 
tain and rainbow trout and the sooner 
the angler can get in after the season 
opens, the better sport he will have, 
not that the trout become scarce later 
in the season, but after the streams 
warm up they. become listless and slug- 
gish and will not rise to a fly with the 
vim and pep which characterizes them 
early in the season. While the upper 

(Continued on page 58) 





The Reveries 
of an 
Adirondack 
Deer Hunter 


HE man who has hunt- 
T ed deer for a quarter 

of a century, one who 
has a love of the sport com- 
bined with a great interest 
in nature in its various 
aspects, possesses a heritage 
of memories to console him 
in the days when old age, 
rheumatism or gout compel 
him to hang up his gun. 

I have a youngster coming 
along who already shows a 
fondness for hunting and 
while I hope we shall still 
have deer and bear in our Adirondack 
forests when he will have arrived at 
the proper age to wander afield, it is 
primarily for him that these anecdotes 
and observations are written. 

My deer hunting has been princi- 
pally confined to that section of the 
Adirondacks which lies about the head- 
waters of both of the main branches 
of the West Canada Creek. This creek 
is a big vigorous body of water which 
for its whole length consists of alter- 
nating rapids and still waters. It 
drains some wonderful lakes, many of 
which are far from the beaten track or 
automobile highway, and with stands 
of virgin timber remains one of the 
few really wild spots in our woods. 
The two main branches fork at Nobles- 
boro and from there to its junction 
with the Mohawk River at Herkimer 
it is a wide stream, larger than many 
so-called rivers. My hunting has always 
been done above the main forks and 
there the country is broken up into 
hills and ridges which we proudly call 
“mountains,” and while some lumber- 
ing of soft wood has been done, the 
state owns many acres where great 
spruce and hemlock rear their lofty 
heads skyward. In addition to many 
beautiful lakes such as Spruce, West 
Canada, Honnedaga, Metcalf, Pine, G, 
Wilmurt and others, there are numer- 
out old beaver meadows and, strange 
to relate, within the past few years the 
beavers have returned and rebuilt the 
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dams and flooded many of the old sites. 
Floating or jacking was permissible 
when I first hunted deer and the first 
wild deer I ever saw and killed was 
obtained this way. In jacking, the 
shooter sits in the bow of a boat or 
canoe, under or behind a reflecting light 
called a “jack,” paddled by another in 
the stern slowly and quietly up and 
down the shores of lake or stream. 


LOATING affords a fine means of 
obtaining flashlight photographs of 
deer and other animals that work along 
the shores. George Shiras, 3rd, earned 
his reputation as a photographer of 
wild animals from his wonderful pic- 
tures of deer obtained in this manner. 
Hobert Roberts of Utica has had great 
success at the same harmless sport. 

My first experience at floating was 
the means of obtaining for me the 
nickname of “Scatter Barrel’; after I 
shot the deer I was asked which barrel 
I had used, and knowing that one bar- 
rel was choked I innocently replied, 
“the scatter barrel.” 

This kind of hunting was wisely pro- 
hibited by law and for several reasons, 
the most important of which was that 
unfortunately more does than bucks 
were shot, and at a time when many 
of the former had nursing young. But 
today a more vicious mode of shooting 
deer has come in. We have good roads 
passing through the villages and settle- 
ments on the outskirts of the big woods 
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and in the spring, summer 
and early fall deer use these 
highways at night to reach’ 
and feed on the green stuff 
in the gardens of the farm- 
ers, and a spotlight on a car, 
turned on a deer, with the 
other lights out, answers all 
the purposes of a “jack.” I 
have heard of many deer be- 
ing illegally shot this way. 
When hounding by dogs 
was lawful I was unable to 
hunt much and never killed 
but one deer before dogs. 
When hounding was tabooed many old- 
timers quit coming to the woods; these 
were mostly men who had not the true 
love of the woods and only cared to do 
their hunting sitting on runways. 
When hounding went out we took to 
still-hunting in earnest; it had always 
been followed to some extent, but prin- 
cipally on snow. This is the real sport! 
In this game the hunter pits himself 
against the wily deer. The man is now 
traveling on his own. To be successful 
he must know somewhat of woodcraft, 
be quick of eye, ear and mind, and 
understand the value of the various 
signs he will meet with. A knowledge 
of the habits of the animal will be of 
great aid as, for instance, this fall 
there were no beechnuts, so there was 
small use looking for deer in the hard- 
wood; they were feeding on fiddleheads 
of ferns, buds, berry bushes and even 
balsam, and you found them usually in 
mixed timber and on the edges of 
swamps. Stormy weather with snow 
and hail will send them into the 
swamps. Contrary to the opinion of 
some, I find that if a buck and doe are 
started, the latter leads the way; so if 
you see two deer coming, pay particular 
attention to the second and following 
one—it is most likely the buck. 


HERE is undoubtedly such a thing 

as good luck in hunting; a man 
might be a first-class hunter and a good 
shot but he must be in the right place 
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at the right time to kill his deer. It 
often happens that a greenhorn who 
never before killed a deer will bring to 
camp the only buck obtained on the 
hunt and put it all over the old-timers. 

Naturally every day in the open 
season does not offer ideal still-hunting 
conditions: the opening days usually 
find the trees and brush in leaf; a little 
later the ground is covered with a thick 
layer of dry crispy leaves and a man 
walking in them can be heard a mile 
away; then perhaps a rain comes, 
soaks the leaves, and if they freeze it 
will be worse than before. It is then 
that a man must look well ahead of 
him for the chances are poor of sight- 
ing a deer close by. Crusty snow is 
very bad and only a foolish deer can 
be approached on it. In the old days 
,when the open season lasted longer, 
many still-hunters passed up the noisy 
days and hunted when they could 
travel quietly. 

The perfect still-hunting day is one 
such as sometimes comes towards the 
end of the season—a windy day with 
the limbs and brush rattling and snap- 
ping and four or five inches of snow 
on the ground. The next best is dur- 
ing or after a long soaking rain, only 
then the signs will not be as well 
advertised as on snow. 


NOTHER way we hunt is to decide 

on a meeting place a couple of 
miles away, divide our party and one 
part circle around to a point three or 
four miles away and both hunt towards 
each other and the designated place. 
We do considerable of this. A couple 
of years ago, hunting in this manner 
led to wounding a big buck in an un- 
usual place and gave us a long chase 
to the final killing. Three of us were 
given a handicap of time to make a 


The return from the hunt. 


getic friend. 


big circle and start hunting towards 
the other two. There was eight or ten 
inches of snow and crust and the trees 
and bushes were heavily laden with 
snow and ice. We had not been hunt- 
ing long when we ran’ into fresh deer 
tracks with blood showing. This meant 
a deer wounded by one of our outfit 
and as no men’s tracks, showed we knew 
that we were ahead of»the others, so 
we immediately started tracking but 
soon they caught up with us and we 
then learned the beginning: of . the 
story. It appeared that one of the 


men had seen a buck and doe, both 


running, and had wounded the former. 
With an united party we started afresh 
after the buck, one man on the track 
and the others spread out on either 
side. «In this,manner we trailed the 
deer through hardwood and swamp 
for -four hoyrs until he was finally 
caught lying down and finished off. 
Until he lay down for the last time the 
buck had circled ahead of us with 
never more than an occasional stop; 
the blood stains rather puzzled us, 
there never was much of it as a body 
wound would show and slime was some- 
times mixed with it. While on the 
track we stopped and ate lunch, thus 
giving the deer a chance to lie down; 
the idea being that the more time you 
give a wounded animal, the more it 
will weaken and stiffen. The curious 
thing about this wounded deer was 
that the shot had almost severed the 
greater part of his tongue without 
touching the lips or any other part. 
The tongue would have eventually 
caused the deer’s death from starva- 
tion. It had been a long, hard and 
wet trailing hunt, but the buck proved 
to be a big one with a fairly good head. 

I once went hunting with an ener- 
It was a nice country to 


hunt, consisting of little -knolls, but the 
traveling was very noisy. My friend, 
who was a remarkably good shot, real- 
izing that there was no use of hunting 
slowly on account of the noise, would 
run across all the little valleys and up 
the sides of the knolls in expectation 
of seeing a running deer in the next 
valley. .It was a strenuous manner of 
hunting and I spent half a day tag- 
ging after and trying to keep my part- 
ner in sight. We shot no deer that day. 


Fook seven or eight years past we 
have hunted in the neighborhood of 
what is known as the Upper Stillwater 
of the East Branch of West Canada 
Creek, and from there away to the 
North of Metcalf Lake (The Midkif). 
With the permission of the state, we 
maintain an. open camp on Buck Pond 
Outlet, a small but rapid stream empty- 
ing into the Stillwater. To give us a 
more extended field, in the early part 
of the season when deer are found on 
higher ground, we camp -up on the 
shore of the lake, but when stormy 
weather drives the deer to lower 
ground, we return to the main camp. 
There is some good deer country across 
the Stillwater, but another outfit hunts 
there so we leave it to them. 

I have heard it remarked that the 
damming of streams and flooding of 
land by beaver are a handicap ‘to the 
deer; with this I cannot agree. At the 
worst it can only mean a small restric- 
tion of feeding ground. Back of our 
main camp they have come into their 
own—they have reflooded an old beaver 
meadow, and during the past summer 
it was more than well patronized by 
deer. It was an exceptionally dry 
summer and this body of water was a 







































god-send to them. 5 


(Continued on page 55) 


Crossing Buck Pond Outlet near our main camp. 
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Field Trial Setters i America 


The Story of Count Gladstone the IV 
Winner of the First National Championship 


HIRTY years ago the field trial 
rE game was not as highly organ- 
ized as it is today, and among the 
sportsmen that were keeping them go- 
ing were many, early in the morning 
late in the evening shooters, who did 
not look with favor on the idea of bring- 
ing a dog home in a wagon, or wrapped 
up in a blanket in the arms of a darky 
riding a mule. These men were not in- 
terested in the commercial side of the 
game, the collecting of stud fees, or the 
marketing of puppies, but they were 
concerned in developing a race of bird 
dogs over which they could kill birds. 
The point system of judging which 
was based upon the actual number of 
birds found and the way they were 
handled and, which registered a de- 
merit for every flush or failure to back 
and penalized all deficiencies in break- 
ing and manners, had been replaced by 
the spotting system. The new system 
was working very well, birds were com- 
paratively plentiful, and the judges 
who were handling the trials were all 
men whose early experience in the sad- 
dle had been under the old point sys- 
tem. Naturally, the importance of 
finding birds was well grounded in 
their minds and: no matter how much 
dash or speed or style a dog showed, 
he did not receive much consideration 
unless he had found and handled birds 
in a manner that would have given his 


. owner a shot. 


In those days field trial men prob- 
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ably argued more than they do now, 
for the half dozen trials that were run 
were more or less social affairs where 
men who were interested in bird dogs 
renewed their acquaintances. In fact, 


the big talk in the evening was one of 


the features of the event and usually 
there ‘was an interesting controversy 
going on in the sporting papers. It is 
noteworthy that at that time the most 
important subject of discussion was en- 
durance. Field trial dogs in most of 
the events were pointing and handling 
birds, but fears were constantly being 
voiced that short heats were developing 
a race of short-winded dogs that could 
not stand up in a day’s shooting in the 
field, and those old-time field trial men 
were bird hunters and ‘some of them 
killed so many birds in the course of a 
year that were they alive today they 
would probably be classed. as game 
hogs. ; oe 
[* those days, the bird dog breeding 
interest in the country was largely 
molded by the results of four or five 
trials, and in place of the hundreds of 
professional handlers now scattered all 
over the country, there were a dozen 
men of unusual skill as sportsmen who 
gave their time to the breaking and 
training of bird dogs. To settle this 
question of endurance, several of these 


professional and_ semi-professional!- 
trainers, W. W. Titus, Nat Nesbit,, 
Charles Tucker, Jim Avent, John White 
and others, got together and organized 
what was known at that time as an en- 
durance race in which heats were to be 
of four hours’ duration. 


Baio race was eventually renamed 
the National Championship, and 
the winner of the first of these events 
was Count Gladstone the Fourth, who 
appears on the cover of this issue of 
FOREST AND STREAM. It is reproduced 
from a painting by Osthaus, that is 
owned by the Dupont Company. 
Count Gladstone the Fourth was 
what is known as a Llewellyn setter, 
which we will explain is a sort of sub- 
division of the English setter family.. 
There is nothing in the general ap-: 
pearance, formation, color, disposition 
or character of a Llewellyn setter that 
will enable the most erudite fancier to 
distinguish it from a plain English set- 
ter. The differences are all in the pedi- 
grees, and these are so slight that only 
a very well-versed pedigree fan can de- 
cide whether or not a dog has the right 
to be classified as a Llewellyn. It all 
comes about as follows: Early in the 
last century a man by the name of 
Laverack owned setters which in the 
70s he sold to a man named Llewellyn, 
who crossed them upon a couple of dogs 
known as Duke and Rhoebe. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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interested in obtaining a higher 
degree of accuracy. This is of 
greater moment to the mediocre or 
average shot than to the expert be- 


Ta practical sportsman is always 


cause the man of average skill finds it . 


so much more difficult to do effective 
game or target shooting than he who 
ean hit consistently at greater ranges. 
The short rifle in this case is the one- 
hand gun, not necessarily. the pocket 
pistol or the revolver made with a very 
short barrel, but one of the more effec- 
tive and accurate types of single shot 
or automatic pistols. It may also be a 
target revolver. 

There are so many places, particu- 


larly in hunting, where effective shoot- _ 


ing could be done if, by some means, a 
degree of skill some- 
what comparable to 
average rifle accu- 
racy were attainable. 

It is fortunate that 
we have quite a num- 
ber of high-class, 
long-barreled, single- 
shot and automatic 
pistols pratically all 
of rifle accuracy and 
of superb finish and 
design. The great 
difficulty is to hold 
them with sufficient 
uniformity to kill 
game at reasonable 
hunting ranges. The 
few real expert pistol 
shots can frequently 
kill small game at 
surprising distances. 
Grouse, rabbits, 
squirrels, ducks, coy- 
otes, woodchucks and 
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* hit it. 


Lf fective 
ACCURACY 


from the 


By 
C. S, LANDIS 


SHORT 


other varieties of small 
game and vermin are 
picked off up to 50 and 
occasionally at 75 or 100 
yards, and on very excep- 
tional shots at greater 


distances, but the average pistol shot 
‘who shoots strictly off-hand simply 


cannot do this consistently. There are 
too many men who have difficulty in 
killing. anything with a revolver or 
pistol at a greater range than 5 or 10 
yards or possibly 15 or 20 at the out- 
side. If they ean shoot at the whole 
animal or bird they will occasionally 
But it is not always convenient 
to do this. Most small game tears so 


‘ easily that almost any pistol cartridge 


larger than the .22s will mangle the 
softer-skinned varieties. It so happens 
that we have practically no effective 
pistols or revolvers between the .22 rim 
fires and the .32-20. Everyone of ex- 
periénce knows that the flat or hollow- 
nosed bullets of the .32-20 cartridges 


100 consecutive shots (two 50 shot groups) at 75 feet—standard N. R. 
25 yard revolver and pistol target. Scores 93, 93, 95, 95, 97, 98, 92, 93, 96, 94 


Average 94.4, 


RIFLE 


are bad game manglers on body shots 
and consequently it is desirable to 
shoot at the heads of small game birds 
and animals whenever the carcass is to 
be used for food. This makes the 
problem very much more difficult. 
Grouse in particular have a very 
annoying habit of walking along or 
bobbing their heads, and even at best, 
a grouse’s head presents a very small 
mark. The neck often appears extra- 
ordinarily long but the width is so 
small that misses are likely to be far 
more frequent than hits. Small game, 
and particularly birds of different vari- 
eties, are often shot while partly pro- 
tected by vegetation of neutral colors; 
consequently it is difficult to aim accu- 
rately at the head or neck of a grouse 
even when standing still, and a miss in 
this case is as good as a mile, because 
you seldom get more than one shot. 
You have to make a score of 10 to make 
a kill; 9s and 8s, which are so useful 
in target shooting, are worse than use- 
less in the game field 
because at best they 
can only result in 
cripples, and a crip- 
ple is frequently lost. 
Nothing but center 
bullseyes count in the 
frying pan or the 
stew pot, and nothing 
else will do on a trap 
line because a valu- 
able pelt which con- 
tains several bullet 
holes is almost certain 
to grade No. 3 or 4 
instead of Prime and 
No. 1. Consequently 
this is another reason 
for securing fine ac- 
curacy in pistol shoot- 
| . 
| ing. The trapper 
must be able to place 
A. his bullets or else he 
i should never try to 
shoot game in traps. 
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If the one-hand gun cannot be held 
with sufficient accuracy to do this the 
only other effective methods of killing 
the trapped game are a club or by 
drowning, and neither are regarded as 
humane. 

If it were possible by some means 
for the average pistol shot to secure 
off-hand accuracy in the hunting field 
which was comparable up to 25 yards 
or so to that ob- 
tained with the Le 
average sporting , 
rifle at 25 to 50 - 
yards when shoot- 
ing off-hand and 
under strictly 
hunting conditions, 
then the one-hand 
gun would he a 
practical weapon 
for the average 
sportsman to use 
in the field. In 
almost every case 
it would be a de- 
sirable addition to 
the equipment be- 
cause it would pay 
for itself in many 
cases where it was neither advisable 
nor economical to use a large. calibre 
rifle. 

But experience has shown that the 
average expert rifle or wing shot is not 
an expert pistol shot when shooting the 
one-hand gun in the ordinary off-hand, 
one-hand position. There seems to be 
no way of making him such except by 
months and years of tedious and ex- 
pensive practice. The expert pistol 
shot is, in his way, a good deal of a 
genius. He is gifted, and while it is a 
comparatively small matter to make 
almost anyone having ordinary physi- 
cal qualifications into at least a moder- 
ate marksman with a rifle or shotgun, 
the same is not true with the pistol. It 
takes real ability to begin with, and 
plenty of practice. It not only takes 
both of these, but the shooter must be 
able to control his feelings when shoot- 
ing below his form so that the succeed- 
ing score will be better instead of worse. 
A NUMBER of us have experiment- 

ed to considerable length of late 
in an endeavor to obtain good average 
accuracy with pistols in the hands of 
those who would not ordinarily be con- 
sidered good pistol shots. We have 
tried quite a number of methods. Most 
of them can be used in hunting. None 
are intended to be tried in standard 
revolver or pistol target shooting at 
the standard ranges and while comply- 
ing with usual N. R. A. or U.S. R. A. 
pistol shooting rules. We are not con- 
cerned with obtaining high scores under 
these conditions, simply because the 
average so-called high score with the 
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Two arm, offhand, pistol shooting at 50 feet—one inch 10 ring. Scores—left to 
right—95, 98; 94, 97; top 99. Long runs: nine, five, and five consecutive 10's. 


pistol is not good enough except in the 
case of a few super experts, to be effec- 
tive in the field and at the ranges at 
which we would want to make it. 

Rest shooting, either by resting the 
arms, hands or some part of the fire- 
arm, or by sitting down or leaning 
against some solid object, could hardly 
be considered as practical in all cases 
because in most hunting such positions 
are not obtainable. A man must stand 
erect and fire strictly off-hand, using 
either one or both hands. He must be 
able to assume the position quickly, 
hold it steadily and comfortably, even 
for a long number of shots, and he 
must be able to obtain uniform eleva- 
tions and windage from shot to. shot 
while shooting from such positions. If 
this is not true, uniform targets and 
consistent killing will not result. What 


‘a few nationally known pistol experts 


like Dr. Calkins, A. P. Lane or a few 
others can produce in the way of excep- 
tional’ targets or record breaking 


scores, which occur once or twice in a - 
lifetime, are of little value in determin- - 


ing the average accuracy of pistol 
shooting. They are good examples of 


what can be done under exceptional ; 


conditions by the men at the top of 


their profession or sport, but beyond © 


this they have no bearing on the every- 
day experiences of you and I. What 
determines whether we shall win or 
fail when using the pistol in the field 
is the degree of accuracy that we can 
maintain for 20 shots, 50 shots, 100 
shots or any other number which is 
sufficient to eliminate the effect of the 
unusually good or the unusually low 


score. That a man may, make one pos- 
sible or ten possibles in a season is by 
no means as important as that he can 
average 95 for a whole afternoon or 
for a whole month’s shooting. High 
scores are usually counter-balanced by 
low ones. They may, and frequently 
do, follow immediately thereafter. A 
ten-shot group counting 99 or 100 on a 
standard target means nothing except 
something nice to 
look at and remem- 
ber, unless you can 
do it again and 
when you need it 
most. What we 
were after, there- 
fore, was some 
method by which 
our average score 
could be improved 
sufficiently to make 
it worth while in 
the field, otherwise 
the pistol to us 
was merely a use- 
less weight to 
carry and another 
gun to clean. 

Almost any fair- 
ly heavy, accurately-bored long-barrel 
single-shot or automatic pistol, or a: 
target revolver will do for such experi-. 
ments. We used one of the new 
straight line single-shot Smith & Wes- 
son .22s because it seemed to combine 
an exceptionally large number of ad- 
vantages. In the first place, the barrel 
is bored and chambered with all the 
accuracy of a high-grade target rifle 
barrel. The pistol weighs 2% pounds 
and it has a heavy and well-balanced 
ten-inch barrel. The grip or handle is 
large enough and in the position so 
that the pistol holds well in the hand. 
The trigger pull is or can be adjusted 
remarkably fine and uniform, and this 
has more than anything else to do with 
obtaining uniform accuracy in pistol 
shooting. The ten-inch barrel gave us 
a long sighting radius, the opportunity 
to rest all or part of the barrel if we 
wished. to and provided substantial 
sight bases for other forms of sights. 

Many marksmen who are more than 
thirty years of age can no longer use: 
open sights to advantage. Open sights: 
on a pistol are only effective when the: 
gun is held at arm’s length, because as: 
soon as the rear sight is brought up» 
close to. the eye it blurs and there is no: 
way to make it appear sharp and dis-- 
tinet. 
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S we wished to shoot this pisto¥ as; 

a rifle and in addition as a_ peep: 

sighted rifle it was fitted with bead and 

peep sights; the front sight being pro- 

vided with a bead made from’the head 

of an ordinary pin set into a stem of’ 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Thrills Aplenty 
With the 
Whaling 

Fleet 


O a youthful nimrod 

who had never tackled’ 

anything bigger than 
lake trout the opportunity of 
fishing for from fifty to 
ninety tons of living, kicking, 
fighting fish flesh came like 
a strike toward the end of 
fishless day, unexpected—ex- 
hilarating. 

The whaling fleet was op- 
erating from Magdalena Bay 
in Lower California when the 
youth appeared at this one- 
of-the-least-visited parts of 
the known world. An invi- 
tation from Captain Lief 
Bryde,. manager of the Nor- 
wegian Whaling Expedition, 
to accompany one of the 
three stout little whalers the 
following morning was greedily ac- 
cepted. 

Heaving gray water, billowing gray 
‘mist surrounded the one hundred and 
fifty ton, steel clad “killer” as it pushed 
out between Santa Margarita and 
‘Santa Magdalena Islands before dawn. 

“The mist will go soon enough,” the 
eaptain promised. “Nothing can last 
under this tropic sun.” 

True to his prediction blue sky soon 
appeared and the sun painted the sky 
in gaudy hues. A few small fish leaped 
close to the boat in greeting to the 
day. A seal barked disgustedly as it 
sighted us. 

A youthful sailor was sitting non- 
echalantly on the rim of the barrel 
“crow’s nest,” his arms crossed. Ap- 
parently he looked only straight ahead. 
“But,” said the captain, “he sees every- 
thing on all sides.” 


HE morning dragged by. We were 
near the north end of Santa Mag- 
-dalena Island, opposite one of the most 
perfect beaches in all the world at 
‘Santa Maria Bay. Suddenly the cry 
‘rang out; in Norwegian: 
“There she blows!” 
All eyes followed the lookout’s rigid, 
‘pointing arm. The mate ran up the 
ladder to the upper bridge and took 
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PLAYING 
A WHALE 


By Jack YEAMAN 


over the ship’s quick-acting, steam- 
steering helm. The ship turned, and 
then we all saw the curving stream of 
water, the whale’s blow, less than a 
mile away. 


*“‘[* ITHER a small blue whale or a 

humpback,” the captain ex- 
plained. “Both blow straight up and 
slow. 
though.” 

He threw his cigarette over the side 
and, asking me to stay in my vantage 
point on the bridge, climbed down to 
the deck and strolled forward to the 
three-inch harpoon gun swiveled on the 
bow platform. The captain of a whaler 
is also the gunner. 

Carefully he inspected the wicked- 
looking, five-foot harpoon which stuck 
out from the gun’s muzzle. Evidently 
he was satisfied for he stepped back to 
the breach and, leaning against it, lit 
another cigarette. 

We were almost to where the whale 
had last been seen when he rose on 
our port side, several hundred yards 
away, blowing leisurely. As the ship 
swung toward him he dove. Again he 
rose, blew, and dove again, his back 


The. blue whale blows higher 


Photos by 
Underwood & 
Underwood 
and the Author 


glistening ic the hot sun. 

“A humpback,” the mate 
called down to me. 

The captain was no longer 
nonchalantly puffing his ciga- 
rette. Swiftly he drew back 
the bolt, cocking the gun, and 
attached the pull wire to the 
trigger. Then, legs braced, 
tense, hunched over his gun, 
he watched the water ahead 
eagerly. His gun was weav- 
ing slightly, ready for the 
whale should it appear any- 
where in its arc of fire. 

Again there was the hiss- 
ing blow and the broad back 
broke through the swishing 
waters—only a hundred 
yards away and dead ahead. 
The next rise should be in 
range. The captain called over his 
shoulder for half-speed so as not to run 
past the leviathan. Unconsciously I 
held my breath. There was a sharp 
warning cry from the lookout: “Port!” 

The gun pivoted swiftly to the left, 
there was a rush of upheaved water, 
a hissing blow— 

“Boom!” The gun spoke even while 
it swung. 

For a moment a pall of smoke ob- 
scured the bow, but could not hide the 
white-threshed water. From out of the 
smoke came the captain’s voice: “Full 
speed ahead.” . . 

Suddenly all was clear. The whale 
was streaking ahead, plowing through 
the water like a lean destroyer. The 
shot had gone a little astray, and in- 
stead of hitting the giant behind the 
pectoral fin and penetrating the heart, 
had lodged deep in its back. 


7 nose bomb, composed of two 

pounds of high explosive, which 
detonates on a three-second time fuse. 
had evidently exploded within the whale 
for he was threshing and rolling wildly 
as he tore along. 

Suddenly he changed his course, tear-: 
ing at terrific speed in a great arc to 
the right. The little whaler, with al! 
speed crowded on, was still being towed 
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by the monster. The huge five-inch 
cable was rattling over the pulleys at 
sizzling speed, carefully braked at the 
drums as much as the captain, who 
was depending much on the resiliency 
of the spring-pulley bearings, dared. 


HEN the mighty cetacean dove; 
down and down. 

“That’s the way they do when they’re 
dying,” the mate explained. “Only this 
fellow isn’t. He’s just fighting.” 

Suddenly the line went slack and the 
winch-drums screamed as they tried to 
take up the slack in the loose line. 
Swiftly the line reeled in, fathom after 
fathom almost to the three-inch har- 
poon cable which is only seven hundred 
and twenty feet long. 

A scream came from the lookout. 
The whaler lurched far to port and 
seemed to stop in its tracks as if it 
had struck a stone wall—a terrific 
shock though it was only traveling at 
quarter speed at that time while the 
line was being reeled in. Orders rang 
out. The steam-steering gear clanked 
noisily. Men ran swiftly aft. Another 
sudden shock and lurch and the ship 
rode easily. The captain swore. 

Looking back I saw a strange sight. 
Like a hydroplane speed boat the 
hunchback was plowing through the 
briny deep at a good sixty miles an 
hour—straight astern—his tail lashing 
the water furiously. The harpoon stuck 
straight up from his back like a short 
mast and seven hundred and twenty 
feet of three-inch rope was writhing 
crazily behind him. 

It was very simple as the captain 
explained it. The whale had dove 
straight ahead of us, but not very deep, 
reversing and swimming back. As we 
approached the spot of his dive the rope 
naturally slackened. We reeled in. 
Then, opening his throttle wide Mr. 
Whale had broken water directly be- 
hind us, headed in the opposite direc- 
tion at full speed. When he took in the 


slack at that speed something had to 


give. That was when the whole ship 
had lurched—when he brought up at 
the end of the rope. Weighing over 
sixty tons and traveling at express- 
train speed away from the boat, the 
whale naturally won and the rope 
parted where it was spliced to the five- 
inch cable. 

“But,” prophesied the captain, “we’ll 
get him yet. He won’t keep up that 
speed for long.” 

Sure enough he did slow up soon and 
we could see his blows as he came regu- 
larly to the surface. We caught up 
with him near the entrance-to Magda- 
lena Bay—our starting out point. He 
wasn’t to. be approached so easily this 
time, however, and it was a full hour 
before we manoeuvred within firing dis- 
tance. It was a snapshot then, very 
difficult, and the captain missed by a 
hair. The nose bomb exploded a few 
inches from the whale’s head and again 
he was off like a raging cyclone, headed 
down the coast along the southwestern 
shore of Santa Margarita Island. 

The captains’ pride was piqued. 
Though there was probably other and 
more easily obtainable whales close by 
he was determined to complete the cap- 
ture of the speeding humpback. All 
steam crowded on we pushed the chase. 

Evening was coming. The sun sank 
lower and lower. A fresh, westerly 
breeze sprang up chopping the long, 
even Pacific rolls. We were close to 
our intended victim again as we passed 
the lower end of Santa Margarita Is- 
land. When the whale dove the trailing 
rope betrayed his location and the ship 
was manoeuvred accurately after him. 


CRY from the lookout; an up- 
heaval of white-capped waters; 
again the sharp boom of the gun. 
There was a shower of spray ahead; 
the harpoon rope hissed as it uncoiled 
in great circling leaps. 
“Got him that time,” 
shouted. 


the mate 


But the captain didn’t agree. “Missed 
the heart,” he announced. “Wait a 
minute. You’ll see.” 

The sailors were preparing the other 
of the twin lines, attaching the explo- 
sive nose to another harpoon; loading 
the gun in readiness for a second shot 
if necessary. 


HE whale rose from a long dive, 

still fighting. For an hour the cap- 
tain played him as a skillful angler 
plays a five-pound bass. Only in this 
case the one hundred and twenty-five 
foot whaler was the pole; the steam- 
winches the reel and the five-inch rope 
the silken line! 

It was, “Full speed—half speed— 
quarter speed—a little more—a little 
less—reverse—steady now—port—star- 
board!”. The drums screamed and 
clanked, winding in, reeling out; ever 
cleverly braked. And the whale dove, 
charged, circled, fumed and smashed 
the water fruitlessly ‘with his mighty 
tail. 

Gradually he was hauled in. Bit by 
bit he was weakening; his rushes be- 
coming shorter and slower. It was al-. 
most dark. The sun had spilled its 
dying blood in the western sea and 
sputtered out under the waters. Only 
the stained horizon clouds remained as 
evidence of its brief mastery. They 
purpled, darkened, flared a little and 
went out. 

No chance for another shot in the 
dark, the captain explained. He would 
have to wait for the moon. It would 
be up in an hour; almost full. 

The humpback fretted and splashed 
under the bow. A weird “Poo-ooh,” in 
a rising crescendo of sound, came from 
his blow hole as he fought for breath. 
It was a shivery sound in the darkness 
of the night. 

A cigarette glowed on the gun plat- 
form where the captain stood, waiting. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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DISTRIBUTING THE GAME REFUGE 
FUNDS 


HE first $300,000 will be spent upon the Bear 
River marshes if the Game Refuge Bill now 
before Congress becomes a law. This em- 

phatic declaration has been made to a meeting 
of the Associated Sportsmen’s Clubs of California 
by Dr. Nelson of the Biological Survey and is 
quoted from the club’s news letter. A bill that 
would authorize a bureau chief to make good the 
royal gesture that Dr. Nelson has made to one 
group of sportsmen is not a good bill for a republic 
to have on its statutes and it is not a promise that 
we believe the sportsmen of California should seri- 
ously accept. 


Before Congress confers upon the Biological © 


Survey the power to collect a game license and 
remove the money from the state in which it is 
collected, before the states give up the control of 
the game license money collected within their bor- 
ders, before new federal bureaus are authorized 
to take over powers now vested in the states and 
make rules that will have the force of law, it will 
be well for sportsmen to find out if other promises 
have been made by Dr. Nelson. He has told where 
the first $300,000 is to go. The question naturally 
arises—-Where does the next $300,000 or the next 
$100,000 go? Who gets it and where will it be 
used? If the sportsmen of one section of the coun- 
try are to be taken into the confidence of the 
Biological Survey and be told what part of a great 
fund is to be used for the improvement of condi- 
tions in their section, it is not unreasonable to ask 
the head of the bureau charged with its disburse- 
ment if he has made other promises, and if so, to 
whom these promises have been made, the sums 
involved and the stipulations, if any. 

Dr. Nelson and his associates are men of wide 
political experience, trained in bureaucratic and 
legislative affairs, in whom much power has been 
reposed. There is a limit, however, to the au- 
thority which this republic confers upon its 
servants. 

The Nelson- Burnham - Pearson Game Refuge 
Bill has been before Congress for several years. 
It is a deceptive piece of legislation. It will not 
bear the light of. careful analysis. It has been 
proposed in the name of conservation. It does not 
serve the cause it is supposed to support. Every 
fibre of its fabric is the growth of a greed for 
power. It would be suicidal for the states to per- 
mit the encroachment upon their rights that this 
bill proposes. Strip the bill of its verbiage, dis- 
regard meaningless promises and all that is left 
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is a carefully designed measure that would eventu- 
ally turn the game of the states over to the Gov- 
ernment to be administered by bureaus and sub- 
bureaus. A small group of men would control the 
disbursement of immense sums of money. It is 
a dangerous extension of the bureaucratic govern- 
ment that has ever been the greatest menace to 
free republics. It is something that must be re- 
garded seriously at this time. 


States Asked to Remedy Government Mistakes 


According to the news letter, Dr. Nelson, in 
addressing the California Clubs, stated that their 
problem was purely a western problem and that 
the ducks of the west were a separate and distinct 
problem from those of the balance of the United 
States, where he says such conditions do not exist, 
and where birds are holding their own. 

The seriousness of the California situation will 
not be questioned. At the same time the fact can- 
not be lost sight of that it was government officials 
who, over the protests of the states, permitted 
the drainage of lakes and marshes that should have 
been held intact. 

It was their lack of foresight which de- 
stroyed great natural reservoirs of moisture that 
had a far-reaching influence upon agricultural 
conditions. The lands that were uncovered by the 
drainage companies have proven unproductive. 
Over vast areas a constant diminishing rainfall 
has been still further depleted. Wells have dried 
up and continue to do so despite the fact that they 
dig them deeper. The water-fowl that formerly 
bred there in thousands are no more. Scenes that 
once teemed with wild life now are desolate. 

There should be a Congressional appropria- 
tion to meet the situation. The sportsmen of the 
country will undoubtedly use their influence to 
have a bill passed for that purpose as promptly as 
possible. It would be a grave mistake to throw 
this burden upon the sportsmen of the states. 

A state should not be asked to turn over to 
federal agents any part of their game tax for 
disbursement in neighboring states. The states 
should not place themselves in a position where 
they can be forced by a federal bureau to forego 
or lay aside conservation work which they have 
under way so that their funds can be used to sal- 
vage drainage projects or remedy legislative mis- 
takes that have been made thousands of miles 
away. The middle west, the south and the east 
will not endorse Dr. Nelson’s declaration that their 
problems are not serious. All of the states have 
their own problems. To them they are as serious 
as those in other states. All are building up 
game commissions which will absorb the taxes 
collected within their borders. To interfere with 
or limit their activities by absorbing their game 
taxes would be a governmental injustice. 


Sanctuaries Stock Surrounding Areas 


The great majority of the sportsmen of this 
country have not derived any benefit from the 
Migratory Bird Law nor can they expect to do so 
until there has been a re-distribution of the birds 
which are now confined into narrow channels. To 
secure this distribution the Migratory Bird Law 
authorizes the creation by the government of 
sanctuaries distributed in sections that the birds 
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at present do not inhabit. It is provided for in 
the text of our treaty with Canada. 

The natural overflow from inviolate sanctuaries, 
great or small, has invariably had a pronounced 
influence in stocking surrounding areas. In the 
case of our water-fowl, it extends for hundreds of 
miles. It would enable a larger number of people 
to enjoy the sport that is now confined to the few. 

The acquisition of these sanctuaries is now being 
blocked in Washington by a federal bureau, for 
the reason that the bills Congress will pass—di- 
rect appropriations from the national treasury— 
confer no new powers upon the Biological Survey 
and do not contemplate the establishment of new 
bureaus. The bureau officials and the small group 
of men with whom they are associated intent upon 
acquiring complete control of a vast game refuge 
fund reject the offer Congress makes of direct 
appropriations and ask that they be empowered 
to create a blind-pool game-refuge shooting-ground 
bill. They say to Congress, “Give us this bill. 
There is no reason why you should not do so; the 
money comes from the states; not a dollar comes 
out of the national treasury.” They say to sports- 
men, “Pay this tax to us and we will create sanc- 
tuaries upon which you will be allowed to shoot.” 
To the states they hold out the hope that they 
may receive more money from this pool than they 
pay into it. 


Blind Pool of Game Taxes 


In practice what this means is—that some of 
the states will get more money out of the pool 
than they put in—some states will not get out as 
much money as they put in—some states may not 
get out a dollar of the money that they contribute 
to the pool—and it is highly probably that the 
states which contribute the most money will draw 
out the least. 

The question of sanctuaries provided for by the 
Migratory Bird Law is a legislative question sepa- 
rate and distinct from the question of public 
shooting grounds. One falls naturally within the 
province of the national government and the other 
falls quite as naturally within the province of the 
states. 

The gentlemen promoting this blind-pool game- 
refuge free public shooting-ground bill are at- 
tempting to mix the two. While we do not ques- 
tion their integrity, the fact remains that the 
system which they have worked out—a system of 
financing national legislation with state funds 
—would place the bureau they propose to create 
in a position free from the control of Congress 
that had authorized their powers and legal ex- 
istence and absolutely free from and beyond the 
control of the states that year after year would 
be drawn upon for the money. The Governor of 
a state that had contributed hundreds of thousands 
of dollars would not have the slightest voice in 
what was being done. The bureau decides when, 
where and how the states’ funds shall be dis- 
bursed.. 

The attention that the Nelson-Burnham-Pear- 
son bill has received in Congress can be attributed 
to the fact that it bears the endorsement of the 


National Association of Audubon Societies. As: 


the founders of that organization, familiar with 
its avowed purposes and the sentiments of the 
men and women who have endowed it heavily. so 
that it could be kept free from greed or com- 


mercial influence, FoREST AND STREAM firmly be- 
lieves that not one out of every hundred of the 
men, women-and children who have contributed 
to the immense funds that it now controls have the 
remotest idea that the Audubon Society at the 
present time is promoting a bill in Congress that 
would permit shooting on federal sanctuaries and 
throw open to gunners feeding, resting and breed- 
ing grounds purchased and controlled by the na- 
tional government. 


Congress Alive to Résponsibilities 


The day is passed. when professional protection- 
ists who have raised great sums of money from 
the sportsmen and nature lovers of this country 
in the name of conservaticn can place the blame 
on Congress. The people’s representatives in both 
houses of Congress have squarely faced the situa- 
tion. On May 21, 1926, Senator King, who op- 
posed the Nelson - Burnham - Pearson bill, on the 
ground that it permitted shooting on federal sanc- 
tuaries, invited Senator Norbeck, who had en- 
dorsed the measure, to join with him in a bill 
that would furnish $1,000,000 a year for a period 
of five years to be expended by a commission ap- 
pointed for that purpose to secure inviolate sanc- 
tuaries for the protection of migratory birds cov- 
ered by the treaty with Canada. “In my opinion,” 
declared Senator King, “we can pass such a bill 
through the Senate in twenty minutes.” The 
Nelson-Burnham-Pearson forces refused to accept 


the offer. See Congressional Record, May 27, 
1926, page 10187, 

ww 

JANUARY 


ORTRAYED by artists and poets, the first 
month does not seem to be in good standing 
with certain men who make it their business 

to reveal the pictures and songs of nature as she 
is, of landscapes caught unawares and off guard. 
The spirit of desolation appears to be their symbol. 
A melancholy complaint marks the poets’ work. 

As many of the sunsets are red, which is the color 
of hunger and blood in the lonely white places of 
the wild, there is beauty on earth, a friendly spirit 
abroad, a touch of adventure out of doors. Winter 
may be a tyrant in its ways. It can be cold, relent- 
less, insatiable. And it may drive man to shelter 
for a length of time, make him a near relative of 
the marmot and bear, sweep the romance out of 
his dreams, and if he permits winter to do this 
then he is not meeting bravado with Northern 
courage. January is not stark, lifeless, a dreary 
solitude. It is men who see these things. 

In his struggles for existence man labors and 
conquers winter, and there is no reason he can not 
do it in his play. Forget Utopias and Arcadias, 
for these belong to the green dreams of summer. 
Get into the open and see January in her intimate 
moments—the dawn, the noon, the day’s end, the 
magic of a moonlit night. 

Earth is “clothed. in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful.” Skies are intermittent—at times a 
sombre sea, again an arctic symphony, often more 
barbaric than the colors of the funeral pile of 
Sardanapalus. A green leafage sings an eternal 
song high above the dusky light of colonnaded 
aisles, and a high-riding sun turns shadows to a 
Persian blue. And the screams of the crow and 


goshawk and blue jays—they are a part of it. 
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GrEorRGE HEBDEN CorsaN, Sr. 


A scene on Mr. Corsan’s well-stocked game 
farm at Echo Valley, Ontario, 
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_ A snow-white Canada Gander, probably 


only one ever born. 


Practical 
(SAME BREEDING 


ANY ornithologists say that 
birds cannot smell, that they go 
by sight and hearing alone. Yet 

I know that certain birds, at least, can 
smell, and also that birds have a wire- 
less means of communicating with each 
other. In September, 1925, I planted 
some acorns I had secured from an 
English oak which had been planted 
by King Edward VII in Queen’s Park, 
Toronto, when he visited Canada as 
Prince of Wales in 1867. As I had 
only. a few of these acorns I was very 
much aggravated when I found one of 
my free-ranging brown-eared Man- 
churians digging them up with his bill 
and eating them. He got them all. 
These acorns had been planted in a 
secluded spot which was not at all con- 
spicuous by the appearance of the 
ground, that is, it did not look freshly 
dug. In October, 1926, I visited this 
tree again but found only one acorn 
which I planted under a stone too 
heavy to be moved by one of these birds 
so the acorn will stay there. But not 
to be outdone in the matter of planting 
sweet acorns, I went to other oaks and 
procured a number of nuts. I planted 
these in the garden at a depth of three 
inches at least. After I planted these 
seeds we had rain and the garden is 
flat and even all over. Pheasant chicks 
always have the run of the garden 
throughout the summer, while the pea- 
fowl are allowed in during the autumn 
months, but I never permit the Man- 
churian pheasants to enter, or to stay 
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when they do gain entrauce, because 
of their delving proclivities. But, not- 
withstanding the fact that when I 
planted these acorns the Manchurians 
were across the valley and the house 
was between them and the garden, 
making it impossible for them to see 
the planting, yet these acorns are 
spotted just the same as though they 
were lying on top of the ground in 
plain view. All have been located. 
There is no useless delving with their 
powerful beaks; they go straight down 
to the sweet nut without a miss. So 
that these large tame pheasants are 
quite able to smell. I have watched 
them go along the hillsides delving out 
the roots and bulbs of wild flowers, 
such as the fawn lily, making a 
straight hit as do the truffle hounds of 
France. You can’t account for their 
finding the acorns by saying the nuts 
send out long green shoots after plant- 
ing, that the tip of the green shoot will 
appear just at the surface for them to 
find. There isn’t a sign of a green 
shoot from these nuts even today, and 
there won’t be until next spring. Birds 
can smell and some of them have a 
very keen sense of smell. Perhaps 
some birds cannot smell but those 
Manthurians certainly can do. so. 
Beebe, in his “Monograph of the 
Pheasants,” pictures these very large 
pheasants on the hillsides and there is 
where mine love to roam, seeking the 
wild red raspberries and black rasp- 
berries, the vivid, flat fruits of the 


flowering raspberry, the red haws and 
the bulbs of the wild flowers. They 
love to eat onions, being as fond of 
them as the Impeyan pheasants are of 
potatoes. They visited the onion beds 
in my garden until we had few onions 
for our own use. When these Man- 
churians are confined in small pens 
they peck out each other’s tail feathers, 
completely spoiling their beauty. Their 
large arched tails are even more beau- 
tiful than are the famed feathers of 
the osprey and are used for decorative 
purposes by the Manchu chiefs. These 
birds are hardy and could be made a 
great addition to our supply of upland 
game birds. They love valleys, hill- 
sides and the edge of the woods. They 
perch high, never on the ground. They 
prefer the pine trees, flying up to the 
lowest branches, then hopping from 
branch to branch until they are fifty or 
sixty feet from the ground. In the 
morning they fly down. I never see 
them flying throughout the day, except 
to surmount some low obstruction in 
their path; though they are very fond 
of grapes, cherries, pears and apples, 
they never fly up into the vines or 
trees for the fruit but eat what they 
find on the ground or what they can 
reach from the ground. Unlike the 
peafowl, they do not go out into the 
fields to eat grasshoppers but keep 
about the edge of the woods. I have 
seen peafowl wading through the 
creek, too lazy or indifferent to fly 
across the water. 
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A few of us have time and money 
enough to visit Africa to hunt big 
game. The rest of us delight to read 
the accounts of these. hunts and, while 
doing so, do our hunting vicariously 

- minus the fly bites. And we enjoy 
seeing their specimens so splendidly 
mounted when they are shown in the 
larger museums. But, personally, I 
would take a very much greater delight 
if these specimens were brought back 
to this country for propagating pur- 
poses sc we could see them in a natural 
environment, alive, in real action. Take 
the state of Texas, for instance: all 
the animals of the antelope and gazelle 
family could live in that state fully as 
well as in South Africa; so could the 
rhea of South America and the emu of 
Australia. Mr. Marland and Mr. Phil- 
lips, two of the great oil kings of the 
southwest, are establishing huge game 
refuges in the state of Oklahoma, 
chiefly for American birds and animals. 
But it seems to me that 
many of our game birds 
and animals may not be 
nearly as much at home on 
their estates as would some 
South African game, as 
Oklahoma and Texas have 
a type of country that is 
far more like some parts of 
South Africa and southern 
South America than have 
the other sections of our 
country. Consider our 
Rocky mountain goat, the 
big horn sheep, the moose, 
elk, caribou, again, our wild 
geese. Such animals and 
birds, though natives of 
this country, would be far 
less adaptable for game in the south- 


fields. 


western states than would some ani- - 


mals and birds from other countries. 

Some of the men in this country are 
quite persistent in clamoring for the 
breeding of our native game birds and 
game animals only. There was such a 
group at the bird convention in Ottawa 
last October. These are they who 
utterly ignore the fact that North 
America is an entirely different coun- 
try from what it was in the days of 
George Washington, and even from 
what it was.in the time of Abraham 
Lincoln. Even though there was never 
another shot fired at a game bird or a 
game animal there would not be any- 


, thing like a return of the game as it 


was a hundred and fifty years ago for 
the entire country has been so changed. 
Woods, coppice, rail fences, are all 
gone. Meadow land remains, but it is 
shaved off by horses, cattle, sheep, do- 
mestie geese, and there is no food today 
for our game even if it were to return. 
Our passenger pigeon is no more, but 
the European wood pigeon would very 
well take its place as it requires only 
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McCowan. 


a small piece of woods, or even a few 
trees. It does not have the same habit 
as our late passenger pigeon, in that it 
does not breed in the prodigious num- 
bers of that variety, in one spot, but 
prefers to spread out here and there. 
It is a stightly larger bird, and, as for 
eating, is fully as good as our extinct 
bird. _It could be introduced at very 
little expense. 


UR Biological Survey will prevent 

the introduction of birds and ani- 
mals that would be destructive and this 
is as it should be as we do not desire 
to introduce such creatures as the 
Tasmanian Devil, or the European 
eagle owl, or the mongoose of India, or 
any other such pest ...we have 
enough of our own. 

Thus I would suggest that, at the 
beginning of this year, 1927, we form 
an Acclimatization Society, the object 
of which would be to introduce into 


In January — 


e HE HOUR AND THE MAN,” by Henry Ir- 
The story of “Uncle” Jim Owen, 
famous cougar hunter of the west, told by the author of 
“Skinner's Dress Suit” and “The Yellow Dog.” 


“AMERICAN BIG GAME TROPHIES,” by Dan 


Record heads from American big-game 


“DAYS WITH ALASKAN DEER,” by R. W. 
Woodworth. Deer shooting among the crags and uplands 
of Baranof Island. 


“THE GORILLA HUNT,” by Ben Burbridge. Part 


four of this fascinating story of the African jungle. 


this country: (1) upland game birds; 
(2) game waterfowl; (3) game ani- 
mals; (4) insectivorous and beneficial 
song and ornamental birds of no bad 
habits. 

Some one has said that we Ameri- 
cans import $2,000,000.00 worth of 
dogs from England every year and we 
will continue to do so for some years 
to come. Now, if these dogs have in- 
creased the joy of Americans to that 
extent, I have no doubt but that an 
Acclimatization Society could do won- 
derfully effective work by making this 
country a place of interest far beyond 
anything that Europe has today. Such 
a Society should have a central point 
in the east and one on the west coast. 
Say, somewhere near the coast in Ore- 
gon; and about the city of Washington, 
in the east. The Society should have 
many men of means and men of brains. 
There are plenty of quiet men of much 
wealth who would take delight in driv- 
ing such a project to a successful issue. 
Let such men reveal themselves through 
FOREST AND STREAM. 

I recall that Mr. Henry Ford im- 


ported a great number of European 
song birds many years ago and liber- 
ated them on his country estate. They 
all disappeared; none remained. There 
were men on the job who, evidently, 
knew nothing about the proper methods 
of acclimatization so he suffered a 
severe loss. When Mr. Ford established 
his country home somewhere about 
1913, I chanced to be in its neighbor- 
hood and was able to visit it. On that 
occasion I saw, not hundreds, but thou- 
sands of evergreens that were quite 
dead. More men who did not know 
their work. Only a few Japanese yews 
were living of the thousands that had 
been planted; all the others were brown 
and lifeless. Men should know their 
work before they go in for big jobs. 
Such blundering is really inexcusable 
and thus I must say that no blunderers 
must be allowed in such a society as 
the Acclimatization Society, for it 
would be most costly. Men who have 
been successful in their 
past work should be ap- 
pointed to the management. 
Perhaps some of you will 
remember a Southern Cali- 
fornia woman who desired 
to breed game birds. She 
sent a man over to Europe 
at the start of the war 
when game and other birds 
could be secured at reason- 
able prices. She spent 
$100,000.00 for a shipload 
of birds. The man reached 
California dead drunk and 
all the birds were dead for 
no one else on board knew 
how to feed such particular 
birds. Their death resulted. 
Not downed, she tried again, sending 
her husband over for $250,000.00 worth 
of birds. He returned in the same con- 
dition as the first man ... while the 
birds were also in the same condition 
as the first shipload. It was a terrible 
loss for the importer as well as for the 
country. The importer was forced into 
bankruptcy and was unable to carry 
on the work she desired. Therefore, it 
is necessary that those who would be 
included in such a Society as I have 
outlined should be selected with great 
care. 


ERTAIN vermin can be eliminated 

better this month than in any 
other month. Such are raccoons, 
skunks, opossums. These are all egg 
destroyers, par excellence. One man 
whom I know well, who was and still 
is a very successful fruit grower with 
as many as seventy pickers working 
for him, was very busy one week in 
June with the strawberry pickers. I 
visited him last autumn and he showed 
me a hole in an old tree where a wood 

(Continued on page 54) 
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HUS far in these talks 
aL on woods loafing we 

have discussed princi- 
pally the woods and open 
places of the north. Today 
I want to take my readers 
far to the South. Down 
there is the little Republic of 
Panama, through which we 
have dug a ditch, and in the 
remote portions of that coun- 
try we can find one of the 
most interesting places for 
woods loafing on the face of 
the earth, and one of the 
cheapest in which to take an 
outing as well, the expense 
being little more than that of 
the proper outfit and the cost 
of the steamer fare from New York or 
New Orleans. I do not believe that 
there is any region as to which the 
average American has formed so many. 
erroneous ideas as the tropics. Pana- 
ma is much cooler and pleasanter the 
whole year around than most of this 
country is in July and August. From 
Christmas to March 15th it is positively 
lovely. It is true that in all the tropics 
if you get out in the sun in the middle 
of the day old Father Sol is very 
powerful, but it is also true that if 





you step into the shade you find it at 


once balmy and pleasant, and here we 
are talking of the jungle where it is 
always shady. The difference between 
the sun and the shade is always a sur- 
prise to the northerner on his first 
visit to the tropics. But even the sun 
at its worst is nothing to a healthy 
man. The health of our troops in 
Panama is better than in any other 
place in the world, and they work out 
in the hot sun eight hours a day. 

Lots of people imagine that all sorts 
of dangers lie in the jungle, such as 
snakes and malaria. There are but 
two dangers in the jungle, that of fall- 
ing limbs from trees, and that of 
getting lost. Of the latter I’ shall 
speak later. 

There is no danger of malaria in the 
jungle because malaria is transmitted 
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only by the female of the. anopholes 
mosquito, and it must first bite a per- 
son with malaria in his blood, and then 
after a certain space of time bite you. 
All natives have more or less malaria 
all the time, but the malaria mosquito 
flies only at night, and seldom or never 
gets. more than a mile away from 
where it is born. It follows that when 
you are in the jungle, if you keep at 
least a mile away from all natives and 
native villages after nightfall, which 
you can always do in your own camp, 
you run no risk whatever from malaria. 
Mosquitoes are thick everywhere in the 
jungle below about 1,500 feet altitude 
after dark, but a mosquito-proof tent 
guards adequately against their annoy- 
ance. 

Other nuisances are ticks and red 
bugs. Neither are at all bad from 
September to March, and at other 
times are only troublesome to those 
with very tender skins. 


HAT is there jn Panama to inter- 

est a woods loafer? It is the 
most interesting country that I have 
ever been in. It is so different from 
anything that a northern man has 
seeh or imagined that it holds him 
spellbound. It is not a country for a 
big game hunter, but rather for the 
chronic woods loafer and naturalist, for 
the lover of nature at her best and 


_ Caribbean coast. 
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strangest. There is big 
game there it is true, con- 
sisting of small deer, tapir, 
peccary and three cats, the 
jaguar, the puma, and the 
ocelot, all of which are quite 
plentiful but seldom seen 
without hounds. Hounds can 
be used in the open savanna 
country, but not in the old 
jungle. 

Now let’s get oriented. 
Panama extends east and 
west, not north and south as 
most people think. Look at 
your atlas. That portion of 
Panama in the south, ad- 
jacent to the Pacific Ocean 
is rolling, sometimes semi- 
mountainous plains country. It is 
sparsely settled with farmers, cattle 
ranches, etc., and there are many small 
towns. Through the center of the 
Republic extends the main range of the 
mountains, and these mountains extend 
north all the way to the Atlantic or 
The Panama Canal 
itself, and the country five miles on 
either side of it constitute the Canal 
Zone belonging to the United States. 
The zone is interesting by reasons of 
the Canal, but it has practically noth- 
ing in it to draw the woods loafer 
because the virgin jungle has all been 
cut off and in its place has grown up a 
second growth so thick that in many 
places you would have to cut with a 
machete for an hour to progress a 
hundred yards. 

But the mountainous portions of 
Panama, from the center of the Repub- 
lic over to the Atlantic (northern) 
coast is covered with the most mag- 
nificent jungle forest it has ever been 
my good fortune to see, and aside from 
some small towns on the Caribbean 
coast, it is almost entirely uninhabited 
and unknown. In this forest one can 
walk or wander as easily as one can 
in our own woods at home. The 
gigantic. trees go up a hundred and 
fifty feet, almost without a limb, and 
then spread out their verdure to nearly 
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hide the sky. It is always shady and 
cool in this forest, and there is rela- 
tively little underbrush except the 
lianas and creepers hanging down from 
the high limbs, and species of palms 
and tree ferns. 


T is an ideal forest for the woods 

loafer, good water everywhere, 
streams usually large enough to swim 
in, lots of straight poles for tents, 
lianas that make perfect ropes, plenty 
of good firewood, always cool enough 
at night for a comfortable sleep, but 
never cold enough for more than a 
single light cotton blanket. The larger 
streams all contain edible fish. The 
wealth of bird and small animal life is 
intensely interesting, and the trees and 
vegetation are absolutely marvelous. 
One wanders, as it were, in a spell, 
wondering if he is really alive. A 
month, or three months’ sojourn in this 
jungle would be the experience of a 
lifetime. To the real lover of nature 
there would not be a dull moment. 

I have said that this jungle is prac- 
tically unknown. There are no maps 
of it that are of any value. There are 
no guides to take sportsmen into it. 
The woods loafer has got to be an 
explorer, and that makes it all the more 
interesting. Let there be no mistake 
about this. One of my friends went 
down there on my recommendation 
after I had told him just this about it. 
He complained to me after that he 


never got into the virgin jungle at all. 


That there were no guides to take him 
in, and that everyone told him that it 
was dangerous for him to go in alone. 
Exactly! If a strange man came to 
me and told me that he wanted to go 
into the jungle alone I would do my 
best to advise him not to, because I 
could not be sure that he was a real 
woodsman. I would not want the 
responsibility. He would probably get 
lost, and die of starvation if he was 
not experienced. But I say to you that 
a man who is a real woodsman, who 
knows how to find his way in a strange 
country, who can pack, cook, chop 
wood, who is a good shot and a good 
fisherman, who knows how to hunt, can 
go into that jungle anywhere, and 
wander at will throughout it, with the 
same ease and safety that he would in 
the little pieces of wilderness near our 
big eastern cities. He can get into this 
jungle by just landing at Cristobal 
and walking east. 


T first he will have a concrete 

road for ten miles, then a fair 
dirt road for a few miles further, 
then a trail, and he has arrived. Or 
he can ascend any of the rivers which 
flow into either sea by means of a 
canoe, or he can take a boat on Gatun 
Lake, land on the eastern shore at the 





head of one of the inlets, and he will 
see the wall of the jungle ahead of 
him. From there he can wander east 
at will through an unspoiled and prac- 
tically uninhabited mountain wilderness 
until it comes time to go home, when, 
if he turns north he will strike the 
coast in three or four days, where, at 
any of the native villages he can get a 
cayuca or sail boat to take him back to 
Cristobal, and the steamer for New 
York. 
What the jungle wanderer has got to 
look out for is getting lost. If you 
want to find your way back you have 
got to go much like an engineer. That 
is, you have to keep your compass in 
your hand and make a topographical 
map almost every foot of the way. In 
the jungle itself it is often necessary 
to keep this map drawn up to date 
every 200 yards. This is because you 
can scarcely ever see ahead or get any 
view over 100 yards, and even from 
the top of the highest mountains you 
see nothing at all unless you spend 
several hours with an-axe cutting out 
a vista. But the most attractive way 
is to get lost promptly, and to wander 
at will and stay lost until you want to 
come home. Then just head north by 
the compass, and in three to five days 
you are sure to come out on the coast 
when it is only a few miles to the 
nearest village. 


UT what about the outfit and the 

grub, and all that sort of thing? 
Well, it’s a back-packing proposition 
pure and simple. Packing is not hard 
in that country, that is to say, no 
harder than it is anywhere elise. I 
know because I have wandered through 
the jungle for months at a time with 
nothing but what I packed on my back. 
It’s really easier than in the north, be- 
cause you don’t have to carry any bed- 
ding to speak of. I carried no bedding 
at all, and never felt the need for any. 
But you do want a mosquito-proof 
tent. The ordinary tent is useless. . It 
would roast you out in no time, and 
you could not possibly sleep in it. The 
tent I used was most ideal. It was 
nothing more than a waterproof silk 
A Wall Tent, with a waterproof silk 
floor cloth attached, 7 feet long by 4 
feet wide, by 5 feet high at the ridge, 
but the ends and sides were made of 
mosquito netting entirely. The mos- 
quito netting was loose from the floor 
cloth on one side. You pulled up this 
side to crawl inside, and then you 
tucked the netting under the floor 
cloth, and no insect could get at you. 
The roof extended six inches beyond 
the walls on all sides and ends, and 
this gave perfect protection from rain 
because in the thick jungle the rain 
always. comes straight down, never 
blows in, The rainy season in Panama 








is May to December. , The remainder 
of the year it scarcely ever rains. 


HIS tent was always pitched on a 
mattress of palm leaves. With 
your machete you cut down many palm 
branches. They are everywhere—you 
don’t have to hunt for them. Drag 


them, to the site for your tent and 


shave off the leaves until you have a 


pile several feet thick which will mat 


down to a very comfortable mattress 
under your ground cloth about six 
inches thick. Right on top of this stake 
down: your ground cloth and put up 
your tent. Within a dozen feet of 


‘where you are to pitch your tent you 
-will find any number of little trees an 
inch to an inch and a half thick, per- 
‘fectly straight, which make ideal tent 


poles and stakes. Within easy reach 
you will find a dozen lianas or creepers 
50 feet long, an eighth of an inch thick, 
and stronger than any rope. If you are 
wise you pitched your camp alongside 
of the largest stream you came to after 
3 P. M. In it you will find a big deep 


‘swimming hole, and the water will be 


perfectly pure, but not as cool to drink 


‘as you were accustomed to at home. 


Now about grub. You have a light 


‘aluminum cooking outfit in your pack, 


and you take along such food as corn 
meal, oat meal, hominy, salt, sugar, 
milk powder, prunes, perhaps a little 
bacon. For the rest you rely on the 
small animals and birds of the jungle 
and the fish. Within a pack limit of 
50 pounds to start with, a man can 
carry enough of the store grub to eke 


‘out with the game he gets for a month. 


Then he can hit for the coast and re- 
plenish at a village. Or two fellows 
can ascend a jungle river, make a 
permanent camp, and take short trips 
out from it. For the river look on the 
maps. Any of the larger ones are 
good, but don’t get down too far into 
the San Blas country. The inland 
natives have not a good reputation. 
For weapon, the ideal would be a com- 
bination gun, .20 gauge shotgun, and 
.30-.30 or .25-35 rifle barrel. There is 
comparatively little use for a rifle on 
such a trip, and a 410 gauge shotgun 
alone would not be so bad as the weight 
of the ammunition is quite an item. 


f° fishing tackle in the jungle all 
yeu want is a couple of short lines, 
some snelled trout hooks, and some 
split shot sinkers. Clothing called for 
is khaki breeches, stout hob-nail shoes, 
flannel shirt, broad brim felt hat, can- 
vas leggings, cotton underwear, and 
light wool socks. Take iodine to put 
on any breaks in the skin at once and 
a supply of quinine for an emergency. 
A good sharp machete is called for 
rather than an axe, with a whetstone 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Casting with the Bamboo Pole 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


R. SCHNETZKY’S letter under 

caption of the “Old Bamboo Pole” 
in your August issue was very inter- 
esting because here in Japan we use 
almost exclusively the “good, old bam- 
boo poles” for all kinds of fishing. 

Twenty-foot poles, as suggested by 
Dr. Schnetzky, range in weight from 
five to twenty ounces and in price from 
one to thirty yen here, or about fifty 
cents to fifteen dollars in your money. 
They are not clumsy at all but make 
beautiful tools, especially if they are 
in one piece—light poles for fly fishing 
—heavier ones for bait casting. 

Frankly speaking, I haven’t the 
Waltonian art. But as I was in Eng- 
land and have also spent a good many 
years in the United States, studying 
and fishing (or rather fishing and 
studying) I think I am fairly well ac- 
quainted with your method of fishing 
as well as your style of tackle which I 
always admired. 

But on my return to my native coun- 
try, I found out that there is in Japan 
at least one form, if not more, of 
angling par excellence in which our 
old-fashioned long bamboo poles decid- 
edly outdo those English or American 
short fancy rods with high-priced reels. 
By this, I mean our peculiar way of 
surf fishing for sea bass. 

The sea bass, as you know, is a sum- 
mer fish the world over, but on this 
side of the Pacific near Tokyo, this 
good game fish can be caught in the 
surf during the winter with either a fly 
or a sand eel, when the fish approaches 
the shore in pursuit of sardines. 

For this fishing, we generally use a 
twenty-foot bamboo pole just as Dr. 
Schnetzky wisely points out, or a longer 
one, which must be well seasoned. The 
diameter of the butt measuring about 
an inch or a little more and that of 
the tip a quarter of an inch or so—the 
whole pole weighing about sixteen 
ounces. 

To this pole we attach a line or 
rather a rope or cord as you may call 
it, just about the size of the tip of the 
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pole. It is made of flax and silk tightly 
interwoven and carefully tapered to 
the end, the total length being about 
one hundred twenty feet with a nine- 
foot leader consisting of good strong 
single gut with lure leaded and weigh- 
ing about half an ounce or more. 

Instead of greasing the line and 
making it pliant, we coat our cast with 
persimmon juice, which makes it very 
stiff and wiry. In short, you may 
imagine the whole thing as a sort of 
long horsewhip. 

To cast this, you must first have the 
baited hook or leaded fly on the sandy 
ground about sixty yards away from 
the edge of the water; then holding the 
pole with both hands at about forty- 
five degrees backwards from your 
shoulders, you run towards the sea 


with the attitude of a boy trying to fly . 


a big kite; and thus by getting a suit- 
able momentum, you cast the line, over- 
head, as gracefully as possible with 
considerable force and vigor, so that 
your lure reaches the longest possible 
distance amidst the white foam. 


Now then the real sport is to begin. 
But instead of taking or reeling in the 
line, you must lift and lower the tip 
of your pole and make loops in the air. 
By giving the line a graceful wavy 
motion and driving it lightly, you can 
easily keep your lure moving lively. In 
case there is no bite at once, you may 
continue taking this light, pleasant 
exercise, without making a fresh cast, 
for hours if you like and covering miles 
of the surf as you slowly walk along, 
until you are rewarded with a strike. 

Fortunately or unfortunately as you 
do not use a reel when you fish this 
way, you need not mind any back lashes 
of your line or its being caught round 
the handle or under the reel or any 
other nuisance or disaster that might 
cause your going home “clean.” 


The only thing you have to do is to 
keep your pole well “up,” relying en- 
tirely on the virtue of flexibility of the 
bamboo as well as that of your own 
arms. And if you find the fish pulls 
too hard, you can appeal to your re- 


maining limbs and advance a few steps 
and play it again until he is well ex- 
hausted and gives in. Then you retreat 
triumphantly little by little until your 
ten-pound trophy is safely landed on 
the surf some forty yards away from 
your feet. It goes without saying that 
in this fishing we do not use any land- 
ing net or gaff but take advantage of 
the incoming rolling waves which nat- 
urally help you lead the fish ashore. 
TADAHIKO AYAI, 
Anglers Club, Tokyo. 
EpITor’s NOTE: The cast described 
by Mr. Ayai is undoubtedly a variation 
of the “roll cast” as practised by many 
American and English anglers. 


Gunning for Quail in Delaware 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

O much has been written of late 

regarding the good roads and in- 
creased efficiency of the school system, 
and so little has been said relative to 
the wonderful opportunities for gun- 
ning in the state of Delaware, that 
there is every reason to believe that 
many sportsmen have missed _ the 
chance of their lives by not having 
known of this spot and its facilities. 

The sporting instinct is well devel- 
oped in most men. Sometimes it is 
over developed, especially in lower 
Delaware. No excuse is offered, how- 
ever, and none is expected, as the cause 
justifies the end. A cold morning, an 
open field, a good dog, a worth-while 
gun, and no red-blooded Delawarean 
can resist the call. 
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The first essential thing to consider 
in gunning for quail is the dog. He 
must be well broken and long winded. 
The general favorites of lower Dela- 
ware and by that term is meant Sussex 
County, are the setters. The reason is 
obvious. The setter can run through 
the thick underbrush and wild tangled 
briars unharmed, while his cousin, the 
pointers, having a much shorter coat 
of hair, returns from trailing, a bloody 
wreck. 

The Blue Beltons, Irish, English and 
Gordon setters aré much in evidence 
and are the acknowledged favorites of 
the gunners. These dogs hunt in a 
slow lope, ranging in large and small 
circles, until they have covered an 
entire field or wood. Frequently they 
arise on their haunches and sniff the 
air. This is known as “winding.” 
When a covey is located, they cautious- 
ly creep or crawl to within a few feet 
and sometimes inches of the birds, then 
point, by raising the right foreleg and 
extending the nose and tail in a 
straight line. 

Occasionally one finds a dog that has 
a hereditary characteristic, that puzzles 
the owner and leads to complications. 
Seldom can these traits be broken, and 
the hunter is wise who accepts his dog 
and his eccentricities unquestioningly. 
“Mike,” a Gordon setter, owned by 
C. M. Robinson of Philadelphia, but 
kept at his summer home in the lower 
part of the state of Delaware, is a good 
example of this type. He invariably 
points by lying flat upon his stomach, 
nose and tail extended, and the right 
foot bent backwards. No persuasion 
or coercion has been able to overcome 
this peculiar trait, inherited from a 
long line of Gordon ancestors. 

Many hunters keep a record of their 
dogs’ activities. V. J. Stevens of Selby- 
ville, has a valuable pair of Gordon 
setters, “Brownie and Spot,” whose 


record is as follows. Born Feb. 12, 
1921, their record at 18 months, stood 
165 quail. In 1922, 236. In 1923, 178. 
In 1924, 199. In 1925, 136, making a 
total of 914 quail to their credit. 

It is interesting to know that a covey 
of quail that has not been hunted and 


‘ remains intact, will not breed, while 


one in which but a few pair of birds 
remain, will mate in late May or June 
and will raise about fifteen young 
birds. 

Quail frequent the grassy fields near 
a wood, and it is in the fields that they 
build their nests of sticks and grass in 
a natural depression. During the sum- 
mer months, they roost in the fields, 
but in the winter they hover in the 
woods, forming in a circle on the 
ground, with their tails pointed to- 
wards the center. This is a precau- 
tionary measure, and allows instant 
flight if molested. 

Should the members of a flock be- 
come separated, those left behind will 
crouch closely to the ground. It is then 
the object of the hunter to scatter the 
covey and pick them up singly. A 
covey generally contains from 25 to 30 
birds. These birds are short, fat and 
very swift of foot and wing. 

The best time to hunt them is on a 
clear, cold day, from 6 to 10 A. M., 
and from 2.30 until dark. No true 
sportsman cares to shoot birds for 
market or to exceed the bag limit, 
which in lower Delaware is 12. The 
gunning season for birds opens Novem- 
ber 15th and closes December 31st. 

Albert Payson Terhune states: “A 
dog sizes up a man’s ability in the 
hunting field. He will do good work 
as long as the man merits it.” The 
Delawarean also knows that statement 
to be true. Very few men care to lend 
their dogs. Different gunners have 
different methods and a young dog can 
be easily spoiled by a novice, or by the 


Talking it over. 


man who insists upon the necessity of 
shooting the dog whenever there is a 
slight misunderstanding of the orders 
given. 

Delaware can well be called the 
“Hunters’ Paradise.” Through the 
fields with a dog and a gun he wanders, 
and if at noon he spies a farmhouse, 
he knows that he will receive a hearty 
welcome there, a good dinner and fre- 
quently an invitation to “gun the 
farmer’s land,” if he cares to do so. 

Is it any wonder ‘that the houses in 
lower Delaware are crowded with visi- 
tors during the gunning season, with 
gunners from Wilmington, Philadelphia 
and New Jersey? 

F. K. Evans, 
Selbyville, Del. 


Unwise Game Laws Regarding 
Closed Season on Raccoons 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


|? you will pick up almost any book 

of natural history and turn to the 
chapter on the raccoon, you will search 
in vain for information regarding the 
breeding season of these night animals. 
Hunting coons with dogs has for many 
years now been my chief form of 
autumnal recreation, and I have read 
everything I could find about the nat- - 
ural history of them with the hope that 
it would help me in my hunting and in 
my dog training. Besides this I have 
had an excellent opportunity to study 
tame coons, both of my own and those 
of a friend. I have come to the con- 
clusion that the laws are most unwise 
as they apply to the hunting season 
allowed on these animals. 

The raccoon is strangely like the dog 
in many respects about its mating 
cycle. I have just finished working 
out the entire story of the mating cycle 
of the dog and shall attempt the rac- 
coon next, because of this apparent 
similarity. The male raccoon is always 
ready for mating, like the male dog. 
The female is made ready by the 
shrinking of a growth on her ovaries 
and the subsequent developing of the 
follicles inside of. which are the ova. 
Now the beginning of this period be- 
gins with the average raccoon in the 
northeast portion of the United States 
about the second or third week of Janu- 
ary. Everybody knows how a dog will 
stay around a bitch long before she is 
willing to mate. In the same way the 
male raccoon knows in some mysterious 
and yet unexplained way, just when 
the female raccoon is getting ready to 
mate. After a close companionship of 
a week or more there are several days 
during which the female raccoon is 
ready for the mating, and this is about 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Doctor Recommends 
This Tobacco to 
Pipe-Smoking 
Patients 


There seems to be an unwritten law 
among pipe-smokers, When one man 
discovers a way to get more enjoyment 
out of his pipe, he feels obligated to tell 
the “pipe-smoking fraternity” about it. 


So it is not surprising that when 
Doctor Gardiner of Florida found a 
tobacco that really enabled him to enjoy 
a pipe for the first time, he made a point 
of recommending it to all his pipe- 
smoking patients. 


You’ll find his letter interesting. 


Larus & Bro. Co., 

Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 

No harm done, I hope, if I feel like I 
want to say a word of praise for Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed. 

I have tried many kinds of tobacco in a 
pipe, but until I got to smoking Edge- 
worth I never really enjoyed a pipe. 

Frequently I say to patients who must 
smoke: “If you’re going to smoke your 
pipe, use Edgeworth.” 

I like it and recommend it whole- 
heartedly to anyone who enjoys smoking. 

Yours truly, 
W. D. GARDINER, D. O. 

Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. Hf 
you like the samples, 
you’l] like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you buy it, 
for it never changes 

in quality. 


Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 7-M 
21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


: We’ll be 
grateful for the name and address of 
your tobacco dealer, too, if you care to 
add them. 


In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is a 
special week-end-size can for 35c that is 
just the thing for outdoor men who love 
their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 ome. 


Courtesy Canadian Ni ational Railway 


The fallen monarch. 


Into Nova Scotia for Moose 


(Continued from page 9) 


my stuff on the team, was ready for 
the departure. 

Jack Bell, I may explain, is, in my 
opinion, the best guide to be found. 
His many years of experience have 
made the woods an open book to him, 
and, contrary to most of the woodsmen 
that I have met, he never runs out of 
patience in teaching me the thousand 
and one things that one has to know 
in the big woods. 

Anyone who has ever ridden behind 
an ox for any length of time knows 
what a lively, invigorating experience 
it is. Finally we landed at the shores 
of Lake John, where Jack has a camp, 
the only one for miles around. There 
I was to camp for the next week or so, 
until the opening of the moose hunting 
season, when Jack would return and we 
would go further in for moose. 


LONE on the lake I found many 
things to occupy my time. From 
other years I know where to go to find 


S.| the best trout fishing in the world. To 


those who say fall fly-fishing for trout 
is not very successful, I would. like to 
have the pleasure of serving some of 
the meals of which I partook up there. 
Numerous are the streams about Lake 
John, and numerous also are the trout 
therein. Taking the canoe, I would 
paddle to the foot of the lake, drop 
over the falls and start fishing a short 
distance down the stream. A cast into 
a pool just below a small rapids, a 
golden flash, and a tug would announce 
the arrival of number one. As I was 
alone I tried only for the big boys, and 
left the smaller riffles alone entirely. 
Putting back most of them, but keep- 
ing just a few of the very large ones, 
seldom less than fifteen inches long, I 
would soon have all I could handle. So 
I would stop fishing and take the ‘trail 
to the foot of the lake, stopping along 


the way to feast upon the wonderful 
brier berries which grow rampantly. 
I was not the only one to taste the 
sweetness of those berries. Quite a 
few times in the course of as many 
days would I see a big black body go 
off through the brush as I came along. 
The bears like berries, and in the fall 
seem to indicate that a dessert of grub- 
though freshly overturned rocks would 
seem to indicate that a dessert of grub- 
worm-a-la-king did not go so half bad. 

The red squirrels and chipmunks 
about camp made _ themselves - very 
much at home, to so great an ‘extent 
that I could not leave a thing uncover- 
ed. The chippies became so tame that 
I had to take care not to step on them, 
for they would come right in while I 
was getting a meal and beg. 

But this was all just a prelude to 
that which was to follow. One day I 
cut the bark of the wire birch and 
made a call. September was getting 
along in its days and the weather was 
very cold, and the call of the cow 


‘moose was to be heard early in the 


morning, and as the sun was setting. 
Moose tracks were everywhere about, 
and more than one morning I found 
signs that some monarch had been near 
camp in the night. The leaves had 
turned and the mating season had be- 
gun. 

When the sun was setting I would 
be at the edge of a great bog, moose- 
call in hand, listening. A pair o2 
porkies behind me would squeal and 
chuckle and all the other wdoodsy 
noises would break the quiet. But as 
it grew later and the last rays of the 
sun would disappear behind the 
drowned timber on the skyline, a quiet, 
broken only now and then by the cry 
of the night-bird, or the laugh of 4 
loon, or hoot of an own, settled down 
over it all. 
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the amorous cow moose. 
never heard the call of the moose you 
have before you the biggest thrill of a 
lifetime. I have been blown upwards 
of a hundred miles before a young 
cyclone blowing seventy-five miles an 
hour, in a tiny sailing craft with all 
canvas and rigging blown to shreds. 
I have caught muskellunge on a light 
baiteasting rod of few ounces weight. 
I have gone through a college fraterni- 
ty initiation. But I can say without a 
minute’s hesitation that nothing has 
made my heart beat faster than the 
hoarse answering WAAH of a big bull, 
and the clashing of his antlers, as he 
makes his way through the trees to the 
edge of the bog. In the intervening 
periods of intense silence as he stops 
to listen, the noise made by your heart 
seems surely loud enough to warn 
every moose in the country of your 
presence. But then again comes the 
bark, seeming farther away this time, 
and so after a short wait, another 
long-drawn-out call from my birch bark 
tears down the silence and echoes 
through the twilight. .““WAH—WAH” 
comes the answer some minutes later 
from a new quarter, followed by an 
intermittent sound of his horns, grow- 
ing constantly nearer. Then—-silence, 
and it seems as if he had become sus- 
picious and stopped. Just as it was 
becoming so dim that I started to get 
up to go, a black object as big as a 
house moved out of the background at 
the edge of the bog, not fifty yards 
from where I stood, and loomed forth, 
outlined against the lighter color of the 
western sky. 

Oh, for a camera that will take pic- 
tures in the semi-darkness just before, 
and just after night. That is always 
the time that you see moose, it seems, 
and that makes it practically impos- 
sible to get a living picture. 

I have often wondered just what it 
was that made a bull moose answer the 
fraudulent call: made by some human. 
Could it be that the imitation is so 
correct that he actually thinks it to be 
a cow, or is it just some overpowering 
curiosity that makes him answer and 
come to the source of the sound? Prob- 
ably it is a combination of both. I 
have heard perhaps a half hundred 
calls, from genuine moose, and there 
were no two that were exactly alike. 
Some have a short sound almost re- 
sembling a high-pitched grunt, and the 
other extreme is a long wailing call 
that starts with a high whine and ends 
with that characteristic moosey WAH 
which can be distinguished in both cow 
and bull. With such a wide range one 
has at least a chance of sounding like 
the genuine article, especially from a 
distance. Moose will come from miles 
away to answer a-call, and no obstacle 


HEN I would raise my call and 
give forth the melancholy wail of 
If you have 
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Night Air 
Is Damp Air 


Night air and damp air are dangerous to fire- 
arms unless they are carefully dried and 
treated with 3-in-One, inside and out, be- 
fore being put away. 


Thousands of hunters rub 3-in-One all over 
their guns before starting out in wet weather 
or at night. It waterproofs and protects. 
Also makes after-hunting cleaning a whole 
lot easier. 


3-in-One 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


Recommended by prominent firearms man- 
ufacturers, who pack samples with their 
arms. Small Arms Meanah of Army and 
Navy recommend it, too. 


3-in-One users never worry about sluggish 
action, jamming, rusting or pitting. Try it. 
There are many imitations, but only one genuine 
3-in-One. Ask forit by name. The Big Red ‘‘One” 
on thelabelis your protection and guarantee of real 
quality. 3-in-One is not just one plain common oil, 
but a compound of many fine oils. 


Sold at all good sporting. goods, hardware, auto 
accessory, drug, grocery and general stores, in 3-oz. 
Handy Oil Cans and three sizes of bottles. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130G, William St. New York, N. Y. 


32 Years of 
Continuous Service 
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BOATS CANOES 
Custom Made! 


Individually built; as such well built. 
37 years’ experience have made 
WHITE’S safe and sane; absolutely 
dependable. The choici of Maine 

des, boys’ and girls’ camps the 
country over. Priced to invite purchase, 
Write for free catalog, 


E. @. WHITE & CO., O14 Town, Maine 
Canoe builders for 37 years 
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rugged crankshaft! Large propeller shaft 
and sturdy drive-shaft housing! 


And power for foaming speed — abun- 
dant power, with light weight, with 
durability. A motor of balanced values 
— the all-use — all-service — one-model 
outboard. Send for catalog! 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
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HE Super Elto “has 
everything”. Light 
weight—power—speed— 
long-lasting durability — 
ALL are found in finely’ 
balanced relationship 


Ole Evinrude, President 
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Length, 42% inches; barrel, 
Special price, $10.45. Ball cartridges, 
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torical information ofall tary gu gunsand 
a ine. Colts) since1775, re tnal World ar rifles 
50c.Est.1865. eee sot Sow Suevier sors: stamp. 


501 Broadway, New York City 


will stop them once they start. The 
lake on which I camped was just a 
mile in width, and one night, after 
carrying on a conversation with a 
moose on the other side, I turned in to 
be aroused from half slumber by the 
nearby bark of the same moose. Now 
he had not had time to circle the foot 
of the lake, so he must have swam that 
mile across. 









Francis 


|? is not only moose that will answer 
a call, but birds too will come to a 
sound of their kind. I can imitate 
only very poorly the hoot of the great- 
barred owl, but twice this fall I called 
one to within sight by firelight. And 
loons, too, will come to the sound of 
their haunting laugh. This I proved 
one night as I was drifting in the canoe 
after having been moose calling. One 
lone loon away over near the other side 
of the lake was making the night echo 
with his infernal, unearthly laugh, and 
just to see what would happen I imi- 
tated him as best I could. A few min- 
utes silence, and then came his laugh 
again, much nearer. I called again and 
soon the loon was so near that I could 
see his form on the water. This must 
have been a case of curiosity, for I am 
sure that I sounded no more like his 
call than the bark of a terrier is like 
that of a moose. 

But the end of the month soon came 
and Jack arrived with the rifles, and 
Charlie. Charlie was to go in with us 
too, and help get out a moose, for we 
vowed to get one if we had to stay in 
the whole season. Quoth Charlie when 
he saw me brushing my teeth, “Oh, you 
got a tooth brush.” And then, after a 
moment’s pondering, he added sadly 
and regretfully, “I had one too—once.” 

So we took the big canoe that Jack 
himself had made especially for carry- 
ing out moose, and with our duffle 
started up the West Branch. On the 
trip up we were in and out of the water 
all the time. Runs and rapids, inter- 
spersed here and there with a short 
stillwater, were the program. So we 
had to wade the canoe through for a 
goodly part of the way, and it took 
practically an entire day to make a 
short distance of only fifteen to twenty 
miles. 

The surroundings all along the way 
were really magnificent. Great trees 
leaned over the water, making it seem 
almost a tunnel in places. The brook, 
for it really is a brook uplifted by the 
name West Branch, was flood stage 
from the recent rains, and there were 
no bad hauls, and as the stillwaters 
occasionally offered rest, the trip up 
was one of the most enjoyable in my 
experience. Within a short distance of 
camp we had a lunch of a few trout, 
caught in a few casts about a pool, in 
a spot surrounded by wild cranberries 
as large as the very largest of grapes, 






“How to Shoot”’ 


Some lessons in the science of shot gun shoot- 
ing with illustrations and diagrams. “A most 
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GUNCRAFT 


William A. Bruette 


The theoretical side of 
the subject has been cov- 
ered with scientific ac- 
curacy, and the practical 
side of wing-shooting, gun 
fitting, the master eye, de- 
fects in vision and other 
important questions have 
been treated in a way that 
will enable either the ex- 
pert or the amateur to de- 
termine if he is shooting 
with a gun that fits him 
and how to decide upon one 
that does. The secrets of 
success in trap shooting as 
well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jack- 
snipe, the woodcock, the 
ruffed grouse and the duck 
family are illustrated by 
drawings and described in 
a way that will facilitate 
the amateur in mastering 
the art of wing shooting. 


A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, am- 
munition, wing and trap shooting. 


215 pages Illustrated Paper, $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


wf $£.90 
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A super gun for 
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Protection overall, weighs 6 oz., takes 6 long .22 
calibre smokeless sholle— fit in vest pocket $6.00 postpaid. 
—— Holster 75¢ extn 

F. SEDGLEY, inc., 2308 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘one, which had a rent of two or three 
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and then we went on, across a beautiful 
lake and along a winding river to the 
eabin. 


8g was built uniquely of logs on end, 
and an immense head of horns 
greeted us from over the doorway. 
Being situated on a bluff just at the 
foot of a lake, it afforded a view of the 
whole surrounding country, ideal moose 
haunts. The trees and second growth 
were all a riot of paint-spattered batik, 
for everything was turned by the 
nightly frosts. But turning from this, 
we made ready for the night, for to- 
morrow would bring no one knew what. 
And here I may say that neither did I 
know what the night would bring, and 
I take the liberty of quoting from my 
diary a short bit written between the 
hour of midnight and about four 
o’clock: 
“Midnight Meditations” 

“This might more properly be called 
‘Drippings from an Iceberg,’ but what’s 
ina name. Heat is a wonderful thing; 
in fact there are three things which I 
crave most on a cold night like this—a 
good stove—a lot of wood—and some- 
one to keep the two acting as they 
should. This crew of old-timers could 
sleep on an ice floe with one blanket 
and snore comfortably at that. Re- 
minds one of ‘Adrift on an Ice-pan,’ by 
Grenfell—this trying to sleep in a 
frozen condition. 

“To begin with, the beds are made of 
a built-in frame covered with potato- 
sacking sewed together and stretched 
to form a sort of mariner’s cot. Some 
of these woodsmen previously sleeping 
in the camp had broken through a 
couple of the bunks and as I was the 
lightest I volunteered to take the worst 
























feet across, which was fixed up tem- 
porarily with nails used as safety pins. 

“After crawling in gingerly with my 
two scanty blankets, and rolling up, I 
turned over for a comfortable night’s 
sleep. But Oh, the misguided confi- 
dence of youth! Soon from under 
came a plop and part of me projected 
into space. In a couple of minutes the 
tear was back to original proportions, 
while I, being an ordinarily constructed 
individual, was attempting to act as a 
human suspension bridge and at the 
same time get some sleep. Now, ac- 
cording to theory this might be done. 
Get the muscles accustomed to the posi- 
tion, relax your brain, etc., and fall 
asleep, holding the posture. What 
could be simpler? But the trouble came 
in the fact that I am not so organized. 
I could act as the suspension bridge all 
right, and could sleep equally well if 
given half a chance, but could not do 
both at the same time. In other words, 
I lacked coordination. Getting nicely 
fixed I would proceed to go to sleep, 
and immediately upon so doing, | 
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would awake to find myself quietly but 
surely vanishing through that-accursed 
hole. 

“Then entered the new factor. It 
was cold. Just to write ‘cold’ does not 
begin to do justice to the state of the 
atmosphere in the cabin. It became 
more so, till it was so frigid that 
thoughts of snowdrifts, polar bears, 
and icebergs were in order. But, 
thought I, now all that is necessary is 
to form the bridge—hold it a few 
minutes, and the cold will stiffen and 
hold the joints. Even this drastic 
method failed. It failed utterly and 


miserably, another example’ of the}, 


failure of theory under practical usage. 

“So here I am—driven out into the 
frost-dripping air to build a fire. 
Birchbark, hemlock peelings and logs 
soon went to make a roaring fire in the 
stove, and the thawing-out process 
started, while soon Bunk No. 2 was 
heard from. Jack, cracking a few 
joints, crawled out and joined the 
ranks, followed by unmistakable signs 
of relief from No. 3. The meeting now 
consisting of the necessary quorum, it 
was unanimously passed, after due 
consultation and deliberation, that none 
had ever been so cold before. Outside 
a cow moose is calling. It is after 
four, and soon we start for the first 
try for a moose. 

“May you never sleep cold!” 


EFORE the first inklings of dawn 
we were making our way across 
the lake to the head, and from there on 
up the river to where it ran through 
vast bogs, broken here and there into 
separate flats by struggling second 
growth. With paddles held continuous- 
ly in the water we noiselessly slipped 
up to the west shore, and stopped with 
the nose of the canoe ashore. Silently 
listening, for there might be a moose 
within fifty foot of us, we waited some 
time. 

The east began to brighten with the 
pink of dawn and it was time for the 
first inquisitory call. Taking the horn, 
I gave a short, half-subdued whine. 
Like the flash of a gun came a sound 
like the propellor of an aeroplane, and 
a shower of water descended upon us 
as a flock of Canada geese rose over 
our heads. Then silence, and more 
waiting. Satisfied that no moose was 
in the immediate vicinity we left the 
canoe and followed Jack to a small hill 
from which sounds from all directions 
could be heard easily. But not a thing 
was to be heard for about a half an 
hour, except an occasional awakening 
bird that would fly out of the brush 
with much ado, and the noise of the 
disturbed geese which had alighted 
down on the lake. Then, in answer to 
a long, thrice-repeated call, a big bull 
spoke from the other side of the river. 
Back to the canoe we went, and pad- 
dling silently, crossing and landed as 
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and dogs, says the new model Ithaca 
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Ozark Ripley is a wizard witha shotgun. 
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Catalogue Free 
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The Gorilla Hunt 


The Most Gripping Outdoor 
Story Ever Written 


Quotation from the Story: 


“I summoned every ounce of equanimity I 
possessed and stood peering through the 
latticed foliage, listening to the furious din of 
rattling teeth, roars, cheek and chest beats 
as the creatures menaced us, for all the world 
like some wild tribe preparing for battle. The 
outburst rose to a hellish zenith and as the 
weird echoes rang through the hills, flocks of 
parrots flew screaming across the sky and 
from the valley below us came the distant 
trumpeting of the elephant herds.” 


This story running serially in FOREST AND STREAM. (Third instalment in 
this issue.) We will mail Nov. and Dec. issues containing first and second 
instalments for 50c., while the supply lasts. 


FOREST AND STREAM, Dept. T, 221 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Are You A Duck | 
Shooter? 


Do you love to stand in the bow of 
your skiff as it is pushed through 
the wild rice, and drop the ducks that 
get up within range; or, if you live 
by the big waters, do you enjoy sit- 
ting in the blind while cold winds blow 
and ice forms at the edge of the 
shore, watching the sky and waiting 
for something to come to your de- 
coys? If you love these things, if 
you will bear work, exposure and 
hardship to get a shot, you need 


American 
Duck Shooting 


By 
GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


It gives descriptions and portraits 
of all the ducks and geese known in 
North America; tells where they are 
found; the various methods practiced 
in shooting them; describes the guns, 
loads, clothing, boats and dogs em- 
ployed in their pursuit, and generally 
is far and away the most complete, 
useful and entertaining volume on the 
subject that has ever been published. 
It covers the whole field of North 
American wild-fowl shooting. 


The book is profusely illustrated. 
Not only has it ornithologically exact 
Portraits of 58 species of swans, geese 
and ducks, but it has eight half-tone 
reproductions of some of our best- 
known wild ducks from the paintings 
of the great naturalist, Audubon, a 
number of full-page sketches by Wil- 
mot Townsend, whose drawings of 
wild-fowl are inimitable, many cuts of 
duck boats and batteries, and fifty 
vignettes in the text, which add to its 
beauty and its usefulness. It is a 
complete, illustrated manual of this 
fascinating sport. 


A new edition of this volume, con- 
taining added matter, was published 
recently. The work is an essential 
part of every gunner’s library. 


Illustrated, buckram. Price, 
$5.00 net; postage, 2b5c. 


For Sale by 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co, 
221 W. 57th ST. NEW YORK 


near as we could to the place from 
which that deep throaty “WAH” had 
come, and then waited. 

From the left, within a thousand 
yards, the bull’s guttural barking be- 
spoke his presence. But wait, what 
was that? The short whine of a cow 
told us that the bull was not alone, and 
even as we looked at' each other ques- 
tioningly the cow spoke again and still 
again. She suspected something and 
was trying to lead the bull away. 
There was no time for caution now, or 
we would surely lose the chance. Al- 
most running, and “speaking” both bull 
and cow as we went, we soon were 
stopped by the close-by fighting bark of 
the bull. My heart was thumping so 
loudly that surely all the moose in the 
country must be warned of our pres- 
ence, and my watch at least equalled 
the noise of an air hammer. We were 
in a little clearing surrounded by 
second-growth and somewhere in there 
the two could be heard, the antlers of 
the bull resounding as they glanced 
from a tree, and the whine of the cow 
as she tried to lead away the bull. It 
was too close to use the call, and the 
critical moment arrived as we plunged 
into the brush, staking all on the 
chance. A minute, and then, brushing 
aside the last few stunted hardwoods, 
we stood within twenty paces of a black 
body, turning just too late to plunge 
into the protecting thicket. To the left 
was the cow, just disappearing into 
the brush. A flash of the 38-55 Sav- 
age and with a great leap the bull 
crashed to the ground, motionless. 

We stood by the body; I put my 
hand upon the great horns, and think- 
ing I felt a slight motion jumped back, 
just missing those sharp powerful 
points as they hooked through the air. 
The shot must have only grazed the 
spinal column in the neck instead of 


having broken it as we supposed, but 
the terrific shock of that high-power 
bullet had stunned the animal com. 
pletely for a minute. Wanting to test 
the penetrating power of a special .22 
rifle of mine I put it within three feet 
of the head and fired point-blank be- 
tween the eyes. What happened in the 
next few seconds will always be vivid 
in my memory. The burn of the little 
.22, as it flattened out against the thick 
skull (as we found later), must have 
cleared the daze from the bull, for he 
was on his feet in an instant, nostrils 
distended as steam shot from them in 
his mighty effort, and with a defiant 
bark-roar he lunged at us. 

We had no chance to get out of the 
way. A blur of motion and a streak 
of fire shot from Jack’s rifle as he 
fired from the hip—the quickest snap 
shot I have ever or probably ever will 
see—a second smaller one as I put a 
.22 into the left eye, for I still held the 
little rifle, and that leap ended in mid- 
air, and at our feet dropped a thousand 
pounds of defiance. Another shot, for 
safety this time, and it was all over. 

I had my moose, but my heart was 
filled with respect for the wonderful 
fight shown by the biggest game anima! 
of the North American Continent. And 
weak from the reaction I shook hands 
with Jack, whose presence of mind had 
averted a different ending; the same 
Jack who, a few years ago, went in 
and killed, with an axe, a bear that 
was squeezing the life out of an aire- 
dale. 

Thinking it over, a few days later, 


on the boat to Boston, I knew that no, 


other head of horns, or pelt, would ever 
bring back memories as this set with 
their forty-odd inches of spread will 
always arouse. And I knew, too, that 
I would be back another year, to the 
paradise of game—Nova Scotia, 


Friday the Thirteenth—and Cougars 


(Continued from page 15) 


the ‘law of tooth and claw’ and you 
must die by it. I wish you were a big 
Tom.” 

At the-crash of the rifle she dropped 
with the suddenness of a huge sack of 
rocks and landed with a terrific thump 
in the little rill below the cedar. At 
which eight other lives in the brute 
came into action and in five seconds 
she did more things acrobatic than can 
ever be told. For a large animal she 
was light on her feet. 

The row and racket of the dogs and 
Smith now was something wonderful— 
it was.a full chorus. I had never 
dreamed that three dogs and one man 
could disrupt so much air. Pandemoni- 
um was a church at midnight compared 
to their uproar. Out of this Wagneri- 


an symphony I finally discerned Smith’s 
staccato: “Shoot ’er again! Shoot ’er 
again!” and perceived that he had his 
hobnails braced on the slope as the 
three dogs were persuading him jerkily 
forward and pantherward. But I am 
not a wing shot with a rifle and every 
time I drew a bead on the cat she was 
not there. I saw now that in another 
two seconds I was going to be left 
alone on the bank and all other parties 
in this frightful forest drama were go- 
ing to be intimately mixed in the creek 
bed, so I threw another bullet at the 
cat—sort of generally, where she 
seemed the thickest—and luckily ended 
the noisy matter. 
As the echoes were dying out in the 
timber the hunter dragged the big 
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brute out of the water—she was butter 
fat, full of mowitch (deer-meat) and 
weighed. over one hundred pounds— 
and after he had scraped some of the 
water out of her coat he said, 

“Huh! Nice shot you made!” 

My first shot had hit the victim of 
this atrocious massacre right in the 
mouth. To have now made a grinning 
panther out of that remains would 
have taxed the united efforts of taxi- 
dermist, dentist and cross-word puzzle 
fiend. Well, I did not want the panther 
at my fireplace to grin anyhow and 
being Scotch, I bargained for the cat 
right there. 

In a remarkably short time the cou- 
gar hunter stripped the skin from the 
victim and then we went up on the hill 
to try to find the cubs. On thé way 
Smith stopped to light his pipe and as 
he applied the match he suddenly drew 
it away and took the pipe out of his 
mouth again—a most remarkable act I 
thought, for Smith. His eye had looked 
beyond his pipe rim into the woods. It 
was a fifty-dollar look. One of the 
cougar cubs was sitting in a cedar 
slouched down like an immense Tabby 
in a friendly lap. 

I passed over the rifle—for the 
hunter carried only the light axe. 
“Anywhere but the head!” I cautioned. 


At the shot Cubby raised himself in 
a bored sort of way and shook his head. 
Smith had punched the tip of his right 
ear. Then I realized there was some- 
thing the matter indeed and a glance 
over the rifle told the tale. Constant 
wetting had swelled the stock, pushing 
the peep sight out of alignment. Our 
reputations were both saved! 

When the cub was despatched, Smith 
said that he thought it was time for a 
cup of tea, and so when I got through 


The Gorilla Hunt 


(Continued from page 7) 

his spirit was unbroken. He seemed 
humiliated by the thought that he 
could not harm the man who could 
inflict such punishment. At last I 
could cross the danger zone, go within 
the circle of his chain and return with- 
out an outburst. He endured me, but 
woe to any black man upon whom he 
could lay hands. The natives took 
cognizance of Bula Matadi’s hostility 
and feared him greatly. 


Editor’s Note: In the succeeding instal- 
ment of “The Gorilla Hunt’ Mr. Bur- 
bridge is compelled in self-defence to shoot 
an enormous gorilla that charges him with 
deadly intent. This scene, which his gun 
boy fortunately succeeds in registering 
upon the film, is the most thrilling in the 
photo play. “The Gorilla Hunt” began in 
the November issue of FOREST AND STREAM. 
Back numbers containing the story may 
be procured from this office as long as the 
supply lasts at the regular newsstand price 
of 25 cents per copy. 


taking pictures would I etc. Then tak- 
ing the rifle but leaving the packsack 
with Dick tied to it, he went off with 
Watch and Carlo; and very shortly 
there came a shot and later another, 
faint and far away, and when after an 
hour he trudged back, his face told the 
story. 

“Two more,” he said. “But we must 
fell a cedar—the first one lodged.” 

So we felled the cedar—luckily it was 
a small one—and then we came back 
and sat down and drank steaming tea 
and the world today was ours. It was 
a good day for the panther hunter— 
one hundred and sixty dollars in boun- 
ties in his pocket and another forty for 
the pelts. A good day too for the 
black-tails of the forest—a whole 
family of deer-slayers eliminated. 

Up on the side of.the hill where we 
first jumped the cats, lay the remains 
of a two-point buck—but a third of ‘it 
now left. He had been pounced upon 
as he lay on his bed and the cougar 
mother had held him down and killed 
him as a cat kills a rat. There was 
not a sign of struggle in the snow. In 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours the 
family had consumed the greater part 
of the animal and yet these cubs were 
only the size of collie dogs. 

Then as the afternoon was wearing 
out we packed the cubs bodily down the 
hill to a tiny stream running from the 
snowbanks; and we found a big slab of 
brown pitch and made a good camp and 
in the firelight Cougar Smith told tales 
of the early elk-hunting days when the 
timber wolves in this very valley used 
to set the woods echoing and sleep for 
the hunter sometimes was hard to win. 
And before turning in on the fragrant 
hemlock “feathers” we agreed that, Fri- 
day the thirteenth certainly was un- 
lucky—for cougars. 


Wild Fowl of Marsh and Mere 
By J. C. M. NICHOLS 

NEW book “WILD FOWL OF 

MARSH & MERE” by J. C. M. 
Nichols, with an introduction by J. G. 
Milles, will find favor among those who 
love nature in her sterner moods and 
derive their greatest pleasure from 
testing their patience and endurance 
and matching their wits against the 
wild fowl of the air. 

The reader will not go far into Mr. 
Nichol’s book without being impressed 
by the absence of extracts and quota- 
tions from standard works, and it is 
equally apparent that he is a trained 
observer and a graceful writer, con- 
cerned only in recording his own wide 
range of experiences while in pursuit 
of wild fowl in many lands—the 
flightways of Canada as well as Coastal 
marshes of his native home, The Brit- 
ish Isles. . 
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may miss! 
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‘possum, fox or bear—plenty of 
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A KILLING 
Twenty-Two LOAD 


Ballistics and Other Interesting Information 


Concerning the Popular Small-Game Loads 


HERE is a strong, definite de- 
Ae mand for an inexpensive, accu- 

rate load to shoot small game. 
The .22 long rifie shell is used in 
greater numbers than any other size, 
mainly because it is cheap, but partly 
because it is very accurate. But there 
is a third factor, equally important. 
This is killing power. Given a bit more 
of this and the .22 long rifle would be 
about ideal for the two uses of a small 
bore—target shooting and small game 
hunting. 

Although thousands of shooters are 
using the .22 long rifle in hunting, there 
is do doubt that it lacks killing power. 
Economy always has been its main 
recommendation. Each passing game 
season finds more shooters dissatisfied 
with this shell, because game is less 
plentiful, harder to sight and when a 
shot is obtained, the hunter wants to 
feel more sure of getting what he hits. 
It is a poor business to shoot game 
unless we kill it cleanly and humanely. 

Many have used the .22, even shorts, 
for shooting gophers, ground squirrels 
or “diggers,” prairie dogs and even 
woodchucks in large numbers, and 
with apparent satisfaction when con- 
sidered casually. But if definite facts 
are revealed concerning the number of 
animals wounded and not killed, we 
find this proportion of flukes astonish- 
ing and depressing to those who admire 
clean sport with a minimum of cruelty 
to game, even these common pests. 

I know of a tribe of Indians living 
south and west of Lake Superior who 
for years have hunted: small game al- 
most to a man with the .22 long shell. 
But recently a scarcity of “small deer” 
on their reservation has compelled 
them to discard the weak .22 for a 
small-bore shotgun, the 410 in fact. 

At heart the Indian is a true con- 
servationalist, although for years 
these braves have wounded a certain 
per cent of all game hit with their .22 
rifles, which were adapted because both 
gun and shells are cheap and easy to 
buy, and which, after all, is the prin- 
cipal recommendation of the .22 long 
rifle for hunting. 

What this load needs to supplement 
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its proven accuracy and economy is a 
better shaped bullet. One with square 
flat point, patterned after those that 
contributed so much to the effectiveness 
of the big-bore black-powder shells, 
would be admirable. Then a few more 
foot-seconds velocity and we would 
have a killing load that would still be 
low in price. 

The hollow point bullet has helped 
the .22 long rifle cartridge immensely, 
in fact all .22 shooters should regard 
the solid bullet as merely target am- 
munition and always use the hollow 
points for game. These are designed 
to produce the maximum shock. The 
regular bullet is cast with a cavity in 
the point and upon the impact the thin 
walls surrounding this hollow peel or 
roll back, doubling the diameter of the 
bullet as it penetrates. These bullets 
spread upon the skin or feathers of the 
game and immediately start to tear a 
wound much larger than their original 
caliber. 

The .22 long rifle shell costs about 
35 cents a box and it is accurate up to 
two hundred yards. If we jump directly 
from this load to the .25-20, one gen- 
erally recommended for small game and 
for which it is, without doubt, ace- 
high, we feel the increased expense. 
For the .25-20 gives us roughly five 
times as much striking energy but at 
five times the price of the .22 long 
rifle. Not all small game animals need 
this much power and very few hunters 
are indifferent to the extra cost of 
shooting. 


HAVE conducted a series of experi- 

ments with all of the cheap small 
game loads, economy naturally limiting 
these to the rim-fire type, in an effort 
to pick the one giving the best results 
at a low cost. This list included the 
.22 long rifle, the .22 extra long, the .22 
Automatic and the .22 Special which is 


also known as the .22 Remington and. 


.22 Winchester. 

I have already given my opinion of 
the .22 long rifie as a killer of small 
game. When compared to some of 
these others I rate it as about 75% 


Maurice H. DECKER 


efficient with hollow point bullets and 
only 50% efficient with the regular 
solid ball. The bullets made of hard 
alloy and known as “greaseless” are 
very poor killers, in addition to their 
habit of leading the rifle barrel. 

The .22 extra long is practically ob- 
solete, but I gave it a trial. It is a 
husky looking shell for a .22, but it 
didn’t show any superiority over the 
.22 long rifle. In fact some companies 
load it to develop less energy. This 
.22 extra long shoots the same weight 
bullet and is supposed to contain more 
powder, but neither the ballistic tables 
nor my tests bore this out. 

And it has another fault equally dis- 
appointing. Only a few single shot 
rifles are chambered to use it, so I 
quickly decided it could never be popu- 
lar with small-game hunters. The 
majority of shooters now prefer a re- 
peater, in fact when using a rather 
weak cartridge a repeater is necessary. 
Many times a quick second shot will 
turn failure into success. 

The .22 automatic shell has two 
faults. First, it is less powerful than 
the load finally chosen for first ‘place 
and it costs more. Second, it is loaded 
with smokeless powder only and my 
experience has always shown smokeless 
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much harder on .22 barrels than semi- 
smokeless or black. It is hard enough 
to keep any small bore in perfect con- 
dition without bucking the extra dis- 
advantage of corrosive powder. 


The .22 Special crashed the gate to 
first place in my tests. It has 45% 
more energy than the .22 long rifle and 
it only costs 15¢ more per box of fifty. 
And this 45% more energy is not paper 
energy either. A few shots on tough 
game such as squirrel speedily con- 
vinces any shooter just how much 
better the .22 Special is. 


The Special carries five grains more 
lead and two grains more powder than 
the .22 long rifle. It strikes the target 
with a sturdy smack. The bullet is 
designed for killing, having the square 
flat point that spreads upon impact and 
delivers a shocking blow. The trajec- 
tory over the 100-yard range is lower 
than the long rifle because of the added 
70 f. s. velocity and in penetration the 
Special has the advantage of an extra 
inch of soft pine, in spite of the flat 
pointed bullet. 

















L[oEtow bullets are just as neces- 
sary in the .22 Special shells as 
in the .22 long rifle. The cavity in the 
bullet end is adjusted so nicely it 
spreads on the soft meat of rabbits, 
opening up to nearly .45 or .50 caliber 
and inflicting a wound quite out of 
proportion to the original diameter. 
And still there is plenty of penetration 
for such tough customers as the ground 
hog, although these animals are dis- 
tinctly out of the class of any .22 rim 
























and ie 
oa Sometimes the hollow bullets will 
re break up in several pieces when shot 
their into tough flesh but these pieces keep 
right on boring through. I can shoot 
a them clear through a woodchuck with 
fe . broadside body shots. 
t it The .22 Special carries an inside 
ithe lubricated bullet, unlike the .22 long 
ae rifle whose bullet is greased on the 
This exposed end and which carries dirt and 
sight grit with it into the action and barrel. 
ag These outside greased bullets are al- 
ables ways less satisfactory for hunting. 
They are generally carried in the 
' dis- 
shot 
so I 
Opu- 
The salmonidae were as the sands of the 
a Te sea, it would be rated one of the won- 
ther ders of the world. But even now, if 
sary. we were endowed with amphibian qual- 
will ities, its submarine revelations would 
astound us. d 
two Aside from the tributaries of the 
than 9% Columbia heading in Washington, that 
place HM state possesses many fine salmon 
aded HM streams. The Chehalis, Nasel, North, 
my Quiniault, Willapa, Satsop, Humptu- 
eless MM lips, Nooksack, Skagit, Duwamish, Nis- 








pocket and the grease either is rubbed 
off or picks up sand and sometimes in 
very cold weather the cartridges will 
freeze tight in the chamber. 

Small game requires a very accurate 
load. The vitals of such animals as 
the squirrel are contained in a small 
area and a satisfactory load should be 
able to group its shots inside a two- 
inch circle at fifty yards. Any wider 
spacing is inadequate for small game 
at ranges of over thirty yards. The 
.22 Special passes this test easily. 
Most small game shot with a rifle is 
killed at average shotgun range, prob- 
ably from thirty to fifty yards with an 
occasional shot running up to about 
200 feet. 

Small-game rifles should be sighted 
to hit dead center at fifty yards. The 
trajectory of the .22 Special is so low 
one will not miss shots at closer ranges 
and for longer distances a coarser 
bead is drawn. This all requires con- 
siderable practice, for success always 
depends upon our placing the bullet 
within the tiny vital area, a point I 
cannot emphasize too strongly. 

Rifles handling this .22 Special seem 
to be our best small-game weapon, 
combining both economy and efficiency. 
Use only semi-smokeless or black 
powder which are more powerful and 
less corrosive than smokeless, sight the 
weapon in for fifty yards and keep 
the barrel in good order. You are 
then expertly equipped and your bags 
of small game will be dependent upon 
your personal skill, 
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This table gives the ballistics of the 
.22 rim-fire cartridges I tested to ob- 
tain my ‘conclusion. Ballistics do not 
always measure the true hunting effici- 
ency but they are valuable as a means 
of estimating sighting ranges and the 
comparative value of different loads. 


Notes on the Chinook Salmon 


(Continued from page 12) 


qually, Stillaguamish, Snohomish, Puy- 
allip and scores of others offer fine 
sport in connection with salmon and 
steelheads as well as with trout in 
their respective seasons. 

Aside from the Fraser and its tribu- 
taries, the stream most often referred 
to in salmon fishing connections in 
British Columbia, is the famous Camp- 
bell River on the east coast of Van- 
couver Island. This is a classical 
stream and many fifty-pounders are 
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Lyman 42 W Receiver Sights on 
New Winchester M. 57 


Winchester has adopted the Lyman 
42-W Receiver Sight as standard 
equipment on-the new .22 cal. M. 57 
Winchester rifle. The receiver of the 
new M. 56 Winchester is also tap- 
ped and drilled for the Sights. In- 
creases accuracy 70%. Price with 


disc, $4.00. 
Send 10c. for new Sight Catalog No. 15. 
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110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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taken in its estuary. The Tyee Club, 
a light tackle organization, holds forth 
in these waters, awarding prizes each 
season to the takers of record fish. 
This spring the top weight on a six- 
ounce rod was a 56% Ib. tyee. Van- 
couver Island, however, affords many 
other prolific tyee grounds, as well as 
the finest of trout and grilse fishing. 
In the future this region will come into 
its own and will become known the 
world over for the piscatorial sport it 
yields. 

Probably 98% of the chinook salmon 
caught on a hook are lured by spoons 
or live bait. This is due mainly to the 
fact that commercial trollers, who catch 
a vast majority of the fish that are 
not netted or snared in fish traps, fish 
in salt water and at considerable 


depths. 
A TYPICAL salt water trolling out- 
fit for the average sportsman 
seeking the chinook consists of the fol- 
lowing; an eight- or nine-ft. double- 
grip salmon rod for trolling purposes; 
a medium size double-multiplying sal- 
mon or light surf reel, capacity from 
100 to 150 yds.; 300 to 400 ft. of 15 Ib. 
test cuttyhunk line; a piano wire leader 
about eight feet in length; several six- 
ounce sinkers; several salmon trolling 
spoons, ranging in size from No. 4 to 
No. 6. Of these last there are a num- 
ber of satisfactory makes. In Cali- 
fornia waters the Wilson and Kewell- 
Stewart spoons have the call. North- 
western fishermen are partial to Mc- 
Mahon, Diamond, Tom Mac, and the 
F. S. T. darting spoons. All of these 
are deadly when their surfaces are 
highly polished and the hooks are 
honed to a needle point. 

In order to secure the ultimate of 
sport from a hooked fish, a loop is 
formed in the cuttyhunk line just above 
the leader. The sinker is then attached 
by means of a silk thread so that it 
rides in the loop. When a fish strikes, 
one end of the thread is brokén by the 
strain and the sinker drops off, thus 
relieving the salmon of its weight. 

In trolling, the spoon is moved fast 
enough to keep it weaving or wobbling 
and at a depth slightly above the fish, 
for salmon will not strike at a spoon 
below them. To keep it in proper mo- 
tion and also to prevent the line from 
kinking and unravelling, several swiv- 
els should be used between the line and 
spoon. 

Chinooks are also taken on live bait, 
much after the fashion advised by old 
Father Izaak in river fishing with a 
minnow. Two hooks are attached to 
the leader, being spaced about two 
inches apart. A small herring or smelt 
is hooked through both jaws with the 
upper hook and just above the tail by 
the lower hook so it forms a loop and 
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Albert Bigelow Paine’s con- 
fession—“That time I went to 
Nova Scotia with Eddie I said 


I would not write about it. I 











would go, this time, just for the 
I meant it, too; I didn’t 
. - It’s al- 






trip. 






make a single note. . 
ways dangerous to say a thing 
like that. I had hardly got back 


before I was seized with an un- 







governable desire to tell some- 
body about the astonishing time 
we'd had. . . . Well, by and by, 
the book came out, and for fif- 









teen years I have been guiltily 






and gloatingly collecting returns 
from a book that I promised not 






to write. . . . I am not sorry I 





broke my promise and told these 
things on Eddie, for otherwise I 
might have forgotten them, in- 
stead of which I am able to-day 
to sit down and read and really 











enjoy the book myself.” 
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will revolve when drawn through the 
water in trolling. A four- or six-ounce 
sinker is attached to force the bait well 
down in the water. 

These are the killing methods: used 
in trolling, but to the aesthetic and 
knowing fisherman, salmon, grilse, cut- 
throats and “salmon trout” (which 
might be either a grilse or a sea-run 
variant of the cut-throat or rainbow) 
will often yield kingly sport on the fly 
rod in salt water. The silver salmon 
or coho (Oncorhynchus milktschitsch— 
which sounds like a Russian milk- 
shake), will take a fly readily enough, 
for it is a gamy surface-playing fish, 
militant and much inclined to strike at 
bright objects through sheer playfull- 
ness and deviltry. The others, too, will 
strike at flies and particularly if you 
wade out onto a rocky or sandy bar 
beside which flows a stream of cold, 
fresh water mingling with the saline. 
Given a swift flow of burling water 
over your bar and a hazy bright day, 
some of your gaudy flies will often do 
the trick in a manner reminiscent of 
the best stream fishing. 

On propitious occasions the mighty 
tyee, swinging past the jutting bars, 
will also rise to a fly. It may, perhaps, 
be necessary to cast from a boat for he 
is not inclined to frequent the shallows. 
But the cooling, soothing feel of the 
fresh flood as it joins with the salt 
will often draw him from his course 
along shore and cause him to dally a 
bit closer in, where his truculence will 
bring a rise. Believe me, one such fish, 
caught on an honest, limber fly rod is 
worth a half-dozen landed with the 
average troller’s derrick, cable and 
windlass. 

As for a choice of salmon flies in 
either salt, brackish or fresh water, the 
gaudiest flies and particularly those 
with liberal dashes of yellow and red 
seem either to strike a salmon’s fancy 
or thoroughly arouse a reckless bel- 
ligerancy, just as the flash of a spoon 
seems to develop an uncontrollable de-§ 
sire to strike. On other occasions 4 
sober bucktail lure, preceded by a small 
nickled spinners, seems to be the pre- 
scription. Of the standard flies, all of 
the successful ones run strongly to 
yellow, such as the Silver Doctor, Jock 
Scott, Parmacheene Belle and Cali- 
fornia Coachman. The Durham Ranger 
is, perhaps, the ne plus ultra of salmon 
flies, for there is nothing just like it 
in the waters of this earth, or on the 
land, or in the heavens above. There- 
fore it should exactly suit the salmon. 
What he might take it for is a ques 
tion that will never be answered until 
some departing human shade shuffles 
off in the form of pisces and is reit- 
carnated for the express purpose of 
imparting this information. Railbird 
and Soule are other possibilities and 
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Red Ibis too will sometimes do the 
trick. The gaudier whisker bugs, such 
as Jennie Lind, Ferguson, Colonel 
Fuller and Last Chance, tied to No. 1 
hooks and Johnson’s Selection, Web’s 
Wonder and Anderson’s Enchantress 
in Akle bugs also impress me as be- 
ing well worth a trial. 


HERE are times, of course, when 

all of the stream fisher’s efforts to 
suit the capricious salmon’s taste or 
choice in flies are unavailing. When 
the noble fish is in this mood, splendid 
springtime days may pass without a 
strike, while the more plebian spoon or 
spinner in other hands takes a high 
toll. Still, the approbation of the 
monarchs of the pool is worth waiting 
for and once a thirty or thirty-five 
pound fish arches your sliver of bam- 
boo and battles the strain of the inex- 
orable gossamer, vexatious days of 
waiting are forgotten. 

In the matter of reels capacity as 
well as lightness are prime requisites, 
and a single action reel that is built 
for quick recovery of line, can hardly 
be improved on, although the capacity 
is none too great. At least 300 ft. of 
line is required and even then expert 
handling is essential in landing a big 
fish. Some of the “lightweight metallic 
reels,” with perforations well rounded 
to prevent scoring a tapered enamel 
line are excellent in spite of their low 
cost. These, as a rule, have the spool- 
ing bars set well out from the spindle, 
which permits rapid rewinding at the 
crucial moment, when nearly every foot 
of line is out and a slack line means a 
lost fish, While I have seen double- 
multiplying reels, and a quadruple- 
multiplying reel with extended crank, 
used on occasions, they cannot be 
properly applied to fly rods. 

While the standard double-handed 
salmon rods of the past have weighed 
up to 36 ounces and were of a length 
up to 18 ft., these in the face of light 
tackle developments must become obso- 
lete. Certainly, while ethics do not 
require it, a rod not to exceed twelve 
feet in length or 16 ounces in weight 
should be considered the maximum 
limit. In fact such a rod as this in the 
hands of a reasonably skillful angler 
will yield a higher grade of sport than 
the abominably long and weighty ones. 
The rod which answers my own re- 
quirements is 10% feet—8%4 ounces, 
and I would not care to use’a heavier 
one. 

A six to nine ft. salmon leader, 
ninety ft. of enameled line of a size 
suited to the rod and as much 18 to 24 
lb. test high grade cuttyhunk or G. 
braided silk as can be crowded on the 
reel for a running line seems a good 
combination for chinooks. 


chinook. 


the bonefish rods _ used 


Catalina. 


A type of rod that is com- 
ing into use for both steelheads 
and salmon is a rather long bait cast- 
ing rod, ten to twelve feet in length, 
with considerable more backbone than 
is possessed by a heavy fly rod. This 
is used in conjunction with a spoon, 
one-ounce sinker and a casting basket. 
In place of casting direct from the reel 
about 80 ft. of line is stripped from a 
single action reel and is coiled in this 
basket, which is strapped about the 


fisherman’s middle. This permits him 
to wade while casting, and to shoot 
practically all of the stripped line 
through the guides by an overhead cast. 

In spite of the fact that central Cali- 
fornia offers excellent quinnat or chin- 
ook fishing, the natural environment of 
this fine salmon lies farther north. 
There in an evergreen land, with far 
flung, snowy mountain ranges as a 
background; with solid ranks of brood- 
ing conifers extending down to the very 
shores of opalescent, oily-smooth chan- 
nels and inlets; with a tang in the air, 
balsamic, oxogenic, saline—there in the 
translucent depths of marine thorough- 
fares one finds the natural highways of 
the royal chinook. Or the theatre may 
be some foaming, dashing river above 
whose canyon walls rise endless ridges 
clothed with purpling timber while 
mantles of mist whirl upward and 
great bossy clouds float overhead. Let 
those who will, rant about yellowtail, 
barracuda, sailfish, tarpon, tuna and 
other fighting denizens of the harsh, 
undulating, featureless seas. None of 
these can equal the lusty chinook, a 
piscatorial gladiator with every attri- 
bute sought in a perfect ensemble, a 
classically graceful, savage and thor- 
oughly game fish, a lover of sweet 
crystalline waters, of the roar of cata- 
racts, of the shadows cast by fir and 
cedar—a _ glorious, virile, glamorous 
rascal that well deserves to be called 
the king of game fishes. 
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Few sportsmen have as yet resorted 
to fly fishing when in quest of the 
The usual procedure is to 
fish either with with a long cane pole, 
surf reel, and a spinner or spoon, as 
most of the natives in northern Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington do; or 
with a short bait casting rod. Some 
of these are specially designed for sal- 
mon fishing and are quite similar to 
in Atlantic 
waters and to the light tackle rods 
used for yellowtail and similar fish at 
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{a the Tracks of Mackenzie and 


of interest in Oregon, California, the 
Vale of Shasta and the Yosemite. 
Shasta is a loftier mountain than any 
that frown above Peace River Pass. 
Yosemite can boast its half-dozen wa- 
terfalls trickling down their thousand 
feet of rock; but for wild beauty, for 
the singular spectacle of a great river 
flowing tranquilly through a stupen- 
dous mountain range—these mountains 
presenting at every reach a hundred 
varied aspects—not the dizzy glory of 
Shasta, nor the rampart precipices of 
Yosemite can vie with that lonely gorge 
far away on the great Unchagah.” 

Mt. Selwyn is literally a “mountain 
of gold.” The whole of one side is a 
mass of low-grade ore running from 
$2 to $4 a ton. Diamond drillers are 
at present determining the extent of 
the ore body. If the values average 
well throughout the mass, the St. 
Thomas men, who hold a controlling 
interest, will actually have a mountain 
of gold which will run the Treadwell 
mines in Alaska very close. 


HE Peace flows most of the way 

down to Hudson’s Hope in the 
Rockies and its foothills. 
may be had at Wicked, Barnard and 
Ottertail rivers, and if you wish to go 
up against “a grisley and hideous 
bear,” you will find them in the valleys 
of the two former. Some New Yorkers 
had a very exciting experience with a 
wounded grizzly in the narrow valley 
of the Wicked. 

In the lower reaches, however, the 
hills become grassy and if you have 
keen eyes you may often see black 
bears high up on the grassy slopes. 
The mail-carrier between the Hope and 
Finlay Forks has sighted as many as 
nineteen black bears in the course of 
one trip. 

A fine deposit of steam coal exists at 
Carbon River while at the Hope the 
measures extend forty miles east and 
west, the product being equal in quality 
to the best West Virginia coal. At the 
former place we had the pleasure of 
being turned loose in one of the finest 
raspberry gardens in the country. The 
small fruits of the north, which grow in 
the greatest abundance as far down the 
Mackenzie River as Fort Norman, will 
one day compete with the product of 
more southerly climes, especially since 
the raw material can now be shipped 
anywhere in the frozen state. Mrs. 
Jones, the owner of the raspberry 
ranch, is the plucky wife of an English 
settler. Ere embarking with us to go 
down stream a few miles, she asked us 


50 


Good fishing - 


(Continued from page 22) 


to wait a moment, as she had forgotten 
to set the bear traps. At every human 
habitation on the route it was observed 
that the skins, heads, horns, hoofs and 
paws of wild animals were very much 
in evidence. Every trapper and trader 
had a cache full of valuable fur. In- 
side of one not much bigger than a 
good-sized dog-kennel, perched high in 
the air above the reach of marauders, 
I saw a collection that was worth ten 
thousand dollars, a_ collection that 
would make a movie star green with 
envy. At the Forks I had the privilege 
of peeping into another cache of mar- 
ten, otter, wolverine and fox skins, 
worth, so the trader ‘said, the modest 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars. 
At Hudson’s Hope the river breaks 


through a spur of the foothills and. 


emerges on the plains. The thirty-five 
mile canyon, often called the Rocky 
Mountain Canyon, though it is nearly 
a hundred miles from the main range 
of the Rockies, is impassable. A four- 
teen mile wagon road now enables the 
traveler to get around this obstruction. 
Steamers ply down to Peace River, Fort 
Vermilion and the Arctic. There are 
also about five hundred miles of navi- 
gable waters above this point. Mac- 
kenzie and his voyageurs fought their 
way up the greater part of this Canyon 
with incredible endurance, portaging 
over the upper part. 

From the Hope down, the river is 
broad and safe, with an easy flow be- 
tween banks that are in places 800 feet 
up to the prairie rim. Fort St. John, 
five miles back from the river, is the 
community center and is destined to 
be a very important one. Auto roads 
and pack trails run in all directions 
but the river is still the great highway. 
Some of the people living here know 
Vancouver in a vague way as a place 
where there is much agitation regard- 
ing their welfare, but they trade 
through Edmonton and wonder why 
the map-makers will persist in includ- 
ing them in the province of British 
Columbia, since this territory is 150 
miles east of the Rockies and really a 
part of the Alberta plains. Settlement 
increases right down to the Crossing, 
giving place to the occasional trappers’ 
cabins thirty or forty miles apart. ° 


IR Alexander Mackenzie’s descrip- 

tion of this part is well worth quot- 
ing: “From the place we quitted this 
morning (a post established by him 
about ten miles above the Crossing) 
the west side of the river displayed a 
succession of the most beautiful scenery 


His Voyageurs 


I had ever beheld. At every interval 
or pause in the rise there is a very 
gently ascending space of lawn, which 
is alternate with abrupt precipices to 
the summit of the whole, or at least 
as far as the eye could distinguish. 
This magnificent theatre has all the 
decorations which trees and animals of 
the country can afford it; groves of 
poplars in every shape vary the scene, 
and at their intervals are enlivened 
with vast herds of elks and buffaloes, 
the former choosing the steep uplands 
and the latter preferring the plains. 
attended with their young ones, who 
At this time (May) the buffaloes were 
were frisking about them. The whole 
country exhibited an exuberant ver- 
dure.” 

‘This description of the country be- 
tween Peace River Crossing and Dun- 
vegan applies today, with the difference 
that the animals are now domesticated 
cattle belonging to the numerous settle- 
ments which spread over the prairie 
levels. Some of the best improved 
farms in Alberta occupy this stretch 
behind the rises which Mackenzie here 
describes. 

A modern steel railway bridge spans 
the river at the Crossing giving access 
to the country just described. Several 
oil-wells dot the landscape. But when 
you board the train for Edmonton you 
should not be under the misapprehen- 
sion that you have seen the Peace River 
country. What you have seen is un- 
doubtedly fine, but the best of it 
stretches for 400 miles further down 
to Athabasca Lake, centering chiefly 
around Fort Vermilion, 200 miles north. 


The route which we have followed 
affords the longest, cheapest and most 
interesting canoe trip in Canada, 550 
miles from one railhead to another, 
with splendid fishing, hunting, moun- 
tain-climbing and camping all the way. 
We met a party of ladies with their 
men folks on the trip, and they were 
enjoying it immensely. The journey 
may be extended down to Fort Chi- 
pewyan on Lake Athabasca by canoe 
or steamer returning up the Athabasca 
River by steamer and thence by rail to 
Edmonton, which will enable the trav- 
eler to see the entire country from the 
river. 


The weather is ideal in August and 
September and the contrast in the land- 
scape, climate, atmosphere, sky, and a 
thousand and one details all tend to 
give the city man an outdoor experi- 
ence more satisfying than anything 
ever dreamed of. 
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whole HEN we covered A long stretch of |} rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for immediate delivery. 

 ‘Vver- good-looking territory. Hendee and A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods adaptable to the home shop 
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Log Cabins 


AND 


Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish 
Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 
(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full expla- 
nations how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numer- 
ous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 


how to build 
stairways, etc. 


chimneys; rustic 


134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
9 x 6”. 


Price $2 postpaid. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Forest and Stream 
221 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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Quail Among the Palmettoes 


(Continued from page 19) 


have a fair bag of birds before we call 
a halt for lunch. While the ponies and 
mules contently munch their armful of 
hay, we rest comfortably in the shade 
and enjoy our broiled quail and coffee, 
with oranges and guava jelly for desert. 


HOUGH always an ardent lover of 

the English setter, I think that the 
pointer is the dog best adapted for 
shooting in the far south. Hot days 
bother him less than his silky coated 
rival, nor do his feet as readily pick up 
the sharp sand spurs, those undying 
little needle-like burrs of the dry coun- 
try. Neither does the short coat of the 
pointer offer as inviting a home for 
numerous and troublesome woodticks, 
while a fairly frequent dip will keep 
him free from flies. 

As for our own clothing, lightly hob- 
nailed boots to guard against slipping 
on the smooth dry grass, and any medi- 
um weight things such as one would 
wear for summer or early autumn 
shooting in the north, will be found 
most comfortable. Light leggings will 
best protect us from low-growing briers. 

The quail of Florida is a slightly 
smaller bird than his cousin of the 
Carolinas and more northern states, 
but an ounce or two in weight makes 
no difference in his speed or strength 
of wing, and a more sporting bird to 
shoot would indeed be hard to find. 

Among the palmetto scrub, which in 
the hollows grows thickly to the height 
of one’s shoulder, a good retriever is 
imperative, and even in the low neutral 
tinted pine grass, many a dead bird 
would be lost had we to trust to our 
eyes alone. 


During the afternoon I did better 
shooting and wound up only two short 
of my legal limit, well satisfied with 
the day’s sport. On the way home, old 
Tom spied a big fox-squirrel at the top 
of a tall dead pine and I let him pot it 
with my gun to make a stew for his 
wife and the pickaninny. Each day 
we’d send him home with a rabbit or 
two for the cabin larder: 

The following morning opened with 
a bang! Or rather, with several 
bangs! Mack and Ted found a tre- 
mendous covey over in the first bottom. 
Getting a right and a left on the rise, 
the balance of the birds scattered in the 
pine grass of a gentle slope beyond. I 
never had a better half hour’s shooting. 
Like clock-work the dogs picked up one 
single and then another. Every kind 
of a shot was offered. Up one would 
pop and buzz off straight away, an- 
other off sharp to left or right, a third 
or fourth spring into the air behind, 
calling for a quick swing to the rear. 
What sport'it is when we feel we’ve 
got our eye in and can nail them 
wherever they jump. We had sixteen 
in the bag when we left that covey but 
I am sure that it still numbered twice 
that many birds. 

That afternoon a high gale gave us 
some of the hardest shooting. When 
flushed, the birds, fairly bouncing into 
the air, would make a lightning turn 
and shoot off down wind with terrific 
speed and to kill these cross shots, one 
had to give them an extra long lead. 


Bu it is the infinite variety of this 
class of shooting that renders the 
pursuit of Bob White such a truly 
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sporting pastime and when we wend 
our way homewards with a well-filled 
bag, we have the satisfaction of feeling 
hat the game has been well earned. 
The northern sportsman who first 
puts down his dogs in central Florida 
may look in vain for the broad fields of 
stubble wherein he has been accustomed 
to find most of his coveys. Indeed, 
during many days’ shooting, little or 
o cultivated land will be traversed, 
but either through the very open tall 
pine lands or scattered jack-oaks, 
where one may drive a wagon in any 
direction, birds, and plenty of birds, 
will be found. And when you have a 
ovey up and scattered, hunt thorough- 
ly through any palmetto scrub, a 
favorite hiding place. Even a detached 
little bush of fan-like leaves will often 
secrete a silent but very alert quail. 
hen birds first alight, if they do not 
run, little scent is given off to guide 
our dogs. Do not omit, therefore, to 
give these detached bushes a kick in 


passing, and you will often be reward- 
ed by an explosion of feathers as your 
game bursts into the open. I did not 
attempt to keep track of the number of 
coveys found each day, but should think 
from twelve to fifteen a conservative 
average. ; 

It does not seem the part of good 
sportsmanship to be ever striving for 
record bags, but I know of few locali- 
ties where day in and day out one se 
be more constantly “among birds” 
enjoy better all-around sport with Bob 
White. 

By February 15th the season comes 
to an end and the quail may rest un- 
disturbed by man or dog for another 
nine months. Alas! Our pleasantest 
days seem soonest over. With a 
hamper heavy with game and hearts 
full of real regret, we say good-bye to 
Cato and the dogs and to our two 
guides, friends and companions, Tom 
and Sol. 


In the Shadow of the Snowpeaks 


(Continued from page 24) 


Deschutes river is a paradise for the 
unter and angler, there are, neverthe- 
ess, in the Cascade range of moun- 
ains, several river heads, such as the 
Deschutes, Willamette, Hood, Rogue, 

mpqua, Williamson and Spraqua that 
are well stocked with rainbow, moun- 
ain and “redside” trout and there are 
approximately two thousand lakes, 
ost of them stocked also with trout, 
n the Cascade range. 

Many of these lakes and rivers fur- 
ish the best fishing to be found in the 
orthwest, averaging from three to six 
housand feet in elevation. These lakes 
provide the finest environments imag- 
nable for trout development, supplied 
as they are with clear, cold water and 


Mabundant food. 


HEN, as the fishing enthusiast pur- 
sues his pet diversion along one 
bf the numerous waterways of ‘the 


Playing a Whale 


(Continued from page 31) 


The wind died down. The mighty Pa- 
ific crashed against the rock«barrier 
bf Santa Margarita, surged thunder- 
ng in, sighed: and retreated, again and 
gain, monotonously. 

Then the moon rose. Just a golden 
blint above Crescent Island at first. 
Slowly it pulled its bulk above the 
ruel, sharp hills; then flooded the 
water with its soft light. The whale 
rreeted it with a spasm of -renewed 
pffort, running out over two hundred 
eet of line before he was stopped. 
Again he was brought close to the bow. 
arefully the captain sighted his gun; 
or the fourth time it roared, startling 
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Cascades, or dreams on his bough bed, 
he recalls Robert Louis Stevenson who 
said: “There’s no music like that of a 
little river. It plays the same tune 
(and that’s the favorite) over and over 
again, but the tune is always pleasant 
to hear.” It takes the mind out-of- 
doors, and though we should be grate- 
ful for good houses, there is, after all, 
no house like God’s out-of-doors. It 
quiets man like saying his prayers. 
For seven days, glorious days of sun- 
shine and shade, most of the time in 
the bracing ozone of high altitudes, we 
fished and wandered about, occasionally 
taking pictures of the most scenic spots, 
and slept as only outdoor people know 
how. To those who wish to pit their 
piscatorial skill against the native 
cunning and great strength of the 
fighting steelhead I would suggest 
that they fish the Deschutes or the 
Rogue rivers in August and September. 


the night to shocked silence. The whale 
gave one mighty heave, dove and rose 
into the air a few feet before turning 
on its side—dead. 

It was the work of only a few min- 
utes to plunge the air pipe in its vitals 
and blow it up; moor its tail forward 
to the bow of the ship and, turning 
about, head up the coast past the moon- 
flooded rock walls of Santa Margarita. 
Soon we were through the heaving en- 
trance of Magdalena Bay and had de- 
posited out hard-won prize beside the 
mothership. We turned in as the moon 
reached its zenith and the captain, 
reading his watch by its light, an- 
nounced, “Just midnight... We shvuld 
have a better and more interesting day 
to-morrow. Good-night.” 
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OT spend Spring, Summer and Fall gather- $2 
ing butterflies, insects? I buy hun- 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pictures, 
price-list. Send 1c (not stamps) for my Illustrated 
before sending butterflies. 


MR. ae Seta ete, Bt 9 Bor 1424 San Disco, Cali 
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Men wanting Forest Ranger, he Mail 
Clerk, Special Agent, and other government 
positions, $1500 to $4500 year, write for free 
particulars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, DEPT. 212, DENVER COLO. 
Only $39.00 


For This Highest 


4 Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of body same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute 
Bow, back guarantee. rite for catalogue. 

BOWER MFG. CO., Box 21, FOWLER, IND. 


ZIP-ZIP 


f Thousands of boys are made 


happy with this 

wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, some- 

thing every boy wants and never 

gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter is 

a and practically made. 

é ys, if you like hunting and out 

Yq sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter with plenty of 
and learn that quick andere sim. If your 
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Automatic Rabber Ce. 
Dept. 102, Columbia, S.C. 


Hunting and Fishing Preserve For Sale 
10,000 acres (price reasonable) contiguous wooded land. 
Close to State preserves. 7 to 12 miles trout streams run- 
uing through property. Deer, grouse, etc. Readily accessible. 
by rail or car in Elk County, Pa. 


Charles Hunsicker, Attorney 
708 Bailey Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
At Large and 


BANG AWAY Small Game 


Cast where five kinds of fighting fish bite and run. 
Near Albany, Ga., is a tract of land teeming with 
game and fish, a real “happy hunting ground.”” Amid 
the beautiful Georgia woods next to running fresh water 
streams, never clogged by ice in winter is an ideal place 
to hunt and fish. 
Perfect for a party of real sportamen. For information write 
EDWARD GRIFFIN, “Stonyeroft,”” Highland, N. Y. 
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Practical Game Breeding 
(Continued from page 35) 

duck had set on eleven eggs. One day, 
when his vigilance was.relaxed, in that 
June week, a raccoon put his paw in 
that hole.and pulled out his pet wood 
duck, ate her, and, then ate the eleven 
eggs. 
“Didn’t that. make you angry?” I 
queried in sympathy. 

“Indeed, yes,” he assured me, “and 
I was madder still when I went across 
the pond and found that raccoon had 
repeated the performance at another 
nest. But I got him before he did any 


more damage.” 


Carl Akeley Dies in Africa 
CC ETHAN AKELEY, American 

explorer and sculptor, died Novem- 
ber 29th in the Kivu section of the Bel- 
gian Congo where he had been collect- 
ing specimens for the proposed Afri- 
can Hall of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Mr. Akeley was 
seized with a fever shortly after arriv- 
ing. in Africa but apparently had -suc- 
cessfully warded off the attack and his 
relapse and death came as an unex- 
pected shock in this country. 

Mr. Akeley’s resting place will be in 
the heart of the gorilla sanctuary 
where, in compliance with his oft-ex- 
pressed wish, he will be buried in-the 
wilderness in the shadow of Mount 
Mikeno. (ebibbiapeteee eee 


Woods Loafing 


(Continued from page 37) 

to keep it sharp, and a first rate com- 
pass is a necessity. Everything must 
be in waterproof containers, chiefly to 
keep the perspiration and night damp- 
ness away. Rubber tobacco pouches in 
every pocket will keep the knife, hand- 
kerchief, pipe, and matches dry when 
you: are soaked with perspiration as 
you are most of the time. It’s a strange 
country, and it calls for strange habits. 
For example, when we were packing 
and we got hot and sweaty, we would 
take everything out of our pockets and 
go and lie down in a stream. In 
marching through the jungle with my 
company I always tried to make the 
hourly halts close to a stream,: and 
almost invariably when I gave the 
order to fall in again to resume the 
march, every man would emerge from 
the stream. Of course this sort of 
thing is hard on shoes. Figure on your 
shoes only lasting you two weeks. 

Yes, this is just about the darndest 
kind of a vacation any man ever pro- 
posed, and it is also just about the 
most ‘interesting. It is perfectly feas- 
ible for a real woodsman. It is entirely 
impracticable for anyone else: The 
jungle is simply wonderful. When one 
who loves nature has experienced it, 
the call of the jungle is just as insis- 
tent as the call of the north, 
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New Articles 77 
the Outdoor Field 


. New Automatic Outdoor Knife 


HE Flylock- Knife Company, Inc., 

have brought out a new pattern 
stainless steel outdoor knife for fisher- 
men, hunters, trappers, campers, tour- 
ists and outdoor men and boys. 

The full length of the knife open is 
8%”, blade length 3%” and length 
closed 5”. 

By the single, simple operation of 
‘pressing and sliding the button with 
one hand (even a gloved hand) the 
blade automatically flies open and locks 
in position. The blade locks securely 
‘closed and cannot accidentally open in 
the-pocket.. As a cold weather knife it 
is most practical and convenient. 


Blades ‘are forged from extra heavy. 
gauge of the best obtainable stainless 
cutlery blade steel and every blade pos- 
sesses a strong, durable, keen cutting 
edge. The stainless blade may be 
quickly cleaned in hot or cold water 
and when dried on a cloth, retains its 
bright, clean, antiseptic condition—just 
like new. 

For additional information address 
the Service Department, FOREST AND 
STREAM, 221 -W.. 57th St., N. Y. City. 


Smiling Bill Jamison Dies 


T is with deep regret that we an- 

nounce the death of “Smiling Bill” 
Jamison, famous fisherman and tourna- 
ment caster. 

Mr. Jamison has long been known to 
the angling fraternity as the manufac- 
turer of artificial fishing lures and as 
a conservationist of unusual activity. 
His most outstanding success was the 
development of the Jamison Barbless 
Hook, a hook possessing the holding 
quality of a barbed hook, but which 
permits the restoring of young fish to 
their haunts alive instead of mutilated 
and doomed to an early death as is so 
often the case with the barbed hook. 

“Smiling Bill” successfully used this 
hook on all species of fresh water fish 
from the little speckled mountain- 
stream beauties to the lordly Atlantic 
salmon and the hook is daily becoming 
more popular among the sportsmen of 
this country. 

Mr. Jamison’s business will be car- 
ried on by his brother-in-law, - Mr. 
Theodore Nordholm, who was associ- 
ated with Mr. Jamison for more than 
twenty years. 


The Iver Johnson Dog Mat 


VERY dog should be provided wit} 

a comfortable and sanitary bei 
The health and well-being of your dog 
however, is not all. It is important 
that you and others in the home shouli 
be protected against unsanitary con. 
ditions. In construction, shape ani 
materials, the Iver Johnson Dog Mat 
provides the maximum of comfort and 
cleanliness. It is oval in shape, and 
built of a special chenille felt with a 
light brown center and dark brow 
border, bound with braid. It has a 
concave top surface with sloping, raised 


CROSS SECTION WE 


and cushioned edge. This serves asa 
head and neck rest, enabling the dog 
to sleep and relax as nature intended, 

If yours is a hardy, outdoor dog, he 
may be troubled from time to time by 
fleas. To offset this nuisance, an odor- 
less and effective deodorizer has been 
prepared for application to the mat. 
Placed at intervals over the top surface 
of the mat, are eyelets, through which 
the deodorizer is applied. While non. 
poisonous and harmless to the dog, it 
effectively reduces the flea nuisance. 
This enables him to rest free from irri- 
tation. As a deodorizer this prepara. 
tion is particularly effective. The mat 
may be kept scrupulously clean with a 
minimum of effort. 

The Iver Johnson Dog Mat ensures a 
healthier, happier and cleaner dog. 

Prices and additional information 
may be secured from the Service De. 
partment, FOREST AND STREAM, 221 
West 57th Street, N. Y. City. 
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Smiling Bill Jamison. 
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White Tails 


(Continued from page 26) 





er Tales of the Angler’s Eldorado 


The mind of the average angler visualizes with difficulty the 
landing with rod and reel of eight- and nine-hundred pound fish. 

Prior to Zane Grey's visit to New Zealand waters, the existing 
records were considerably lower than they now are and the 
superiority of American angling methods over those employed by 
the English was plainly evidenced by the fact that Mr. Grey 
‘landed two world’s record deep-sea fish and his companion, 
Captain Laurie D. Mitchell brought to gaff a 976-pound Black 
Marlin. 

Mr. Grey records his adventures with great enthusiasm, while 
his descriptions of the rugged New Zealand Coast and the 
heaving tropic seas are written with the same vividness and 
— that have made his novels the most popular of modern 

ction. 










Last winter in many parts of the 
big woods on account of the deep snow 
and absence of firm crust, many deer 
went hungry and it was reported that 
a number died of starvation. I only 
found one dead deer, a big doe, and as 
she was not in the winter coat, I sus- 
pect that she had been shot or wounded 
in the late hunting season. However, 
accepting the report of the bad winter, 
I looked to find’ many poor sets of 
horns and in this I was not disappoint- 
ed. Our party obtained four bucks and 
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g, raised was collected some few years ago up By BENJAMIN F. ALBAUGH 
at North Lake. I have a picture of a : : — 
» fine head taken by Frank Picket on the * res 7 — ae by the author on four square rods of ground in the 
West Branch of West Canada Creek.||} *°?% ° ™* Swonms Place. 
ves asa Perhaps the most unusual deer I 30 doz. Green Onions 20 messes Spinach 
the dogf ever shot was an albino. A very white 1 bushel Dry Onions 20 messes Asparagus 
ntended MM deer with a heavy set of antlers of 15 doz. Beets 10 doz. Carrots 
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time by eleven points, not counting the y 200 heads of Fine Celery 50 Fine Muskmelons 
an odor. small points. He was an old fellow 25 Choice Eggplant Fruits 10 Slicing Cucumbers 
as been who would have weighed better than 25 Fine Squashes 5 bushels Tomatoes 
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oe naa four or five inches of snow and the In this Era of Skyrocketing Prices on foodstuffs the value of ~~ crop 
“with al deer being white, I might have over-||| W2* well in excess of $50.00; yet it was cultivated in the author’s odd moments 
without in any way interfering with his usual pursuits. 





looked him if he had been standing still 
sures am instead of hooking a small green tree. 
At first sight I took him to be a cari- 
bou. 
M, 221 George McKay, my guide in New 
Brunswick in 1914, told me then that 
the white tail deer which were plentiful 
where I hunted, had only come into 
that section. about twenty odd years 
before. They had probably worked in 
from the states. The caribou are 
growing scarcer and George claims 
that the deer are driving them out of 
the country. 
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Animal Guide 


North American Wild Animals 
By CHAS K. REED 




















EER, as with human beings, have 



















































their accidents and spells of sick- With Sixty Species of Ani- ance in their native environ- 
ness. An example of the provision mals in Natural Colors from ments. The text gives an 
nature took for a wound in a deer Original Paintings by Harry idea of their more prominent 
came to my surprised observation once. F. Harvey. These colored il- characteristics and general 
While dressing a small deer, I noticed lustrations are all of North habits. 
something hard in the lower part of American wild animals and Sent anywhere in the U. S. 
the neck, just above the brisket, and show the animals’ appear- or Canada. 








digging in, found encased in a sack of 
tissue, a piece of poplar limb five and 
one half inches in length and over an 
inch in diameter. This piece of wood 
lay along with the pipes leading to 
the lungs and stomach and seemed in 
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Wild Birds 


By HERBERT K. JOB 






game birds. 


Quails, Grouse, Wild Turkeys, 
Pheasants, Partridges, Pigeons, 
Doves, Ducks, 


Swans. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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Propagation of Wild Birds is a 
book which every game breed- 
er and lover of birds should 
have. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 
size 614 by 8% inches. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid. 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
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A complete manual on game 
breeding profusely illustrated 
with over 100 photographs of 


The author gives practical 
methods of Propagation of 


Geese and 













ho way to have bothered the animal. 
There was no way of judging how 
long this piece of limb had been in this 
place, but no sign showed on the hide 
and it was well taken care of in the 
sack, At some previous time this deer 
had run against a poplar limb, the end 
of which had jabbed and broken off in 
the throat. 

One fall while dragging a big buck 
down to camp we came upon a fair- 
sized doe seemingly in good rig but 
thrashing around «under the top of a 
fallen hemlock and unable to get upon 
her feet. The first thought was that 
she had been shot and wounded but 
examination showed no sign of it} but 
we did see a big bunch on one side of 
the upper jaw. This made me suggest 
lumpy jaw and that diagnosis may 
have been correct, but at any fate, 
here was a very sick animal. 

We have a few bears in our hunting 
country and occasionally shoot one. 
One season we had two deer hanging 
up in the woods when along came an 
old bear and her two cubs and ate them 
up. A little later we gathered in the 
old bear and one of the cubs. With 
snow on the ground bear tracks will 
often tell a story of their family life. 
A sober old mother’s tracks will lead 
fairly straight but the tracks of the 
cavorting cubs will show angles and 
curves denoting playfulness. 

I once saw a piece of work that 
proved considerable reasoning power in 
the mind of a mother bear. It had been 
a good year for beechnuts, of which 
bears are very fond, and in traveling 
along the side of a high ridge I found 
the ground under a certain beech tree 
covered with limbs both large and small 
which a mother bear had broken and 
twisted off to feed her young on the 
ground. This obviated the risk of the 
cubs reaching out too far on unsafe 
limbs and tumbling down. 

Some of my hunting partners as well 
as myself have passed the age when 



























usual height and the rear sight was 
made from a-flat, piece of soft steel 
about one-half inch in radius. The 
perimeter of the half circle was pared 
off on the front face to prevent light 
from being deflected into the eye. 

The radius of the sight globe looked 
through was about three-eighths of an 
inch. A small hole, .002 to .003 of an 
inch in diameter, was drilled in the 
center of this piece of steel; the sight 
was then fitted securely on the sight 
base in the pistol. It is adjustable for 
elevation or wifdage by screw move- 
ment in the same method aiid to the 
same degree as the stahdard Patridge 
sights commonly used oii this and other 
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we carry deer on our backs to camp, 
We have stout ropes we call “bull 
ropes” and with these we drag oy 
game. On snow, deer slide along nicely 
but on dry ground it ia a differen; 
story. When one is young and husky, 
the most popular way to carry a deg 
is to make a pack of him by eutting 4 
slit in the gamble of each hind leg and 
pushing the forward leg on each réspe. 
tive side through the slit, and through 
the large openings thus forried yoy 
may thrust your arms and carry a 
you would any pack. On a pair of 
handbara you may carry fairly well, 
but carrying on a pole to which the 
animal is suspended by his legs, unles 
you have a third man along to stead 
it, ig oné of the hardest ways. In 
spite of your efforts the deer will swing 
from side to side and make progress 
slow and laborious. 

In still-hunting in country where 
hunters are numerous, I would advise 
men to keep out of thick brush or 
clusters of little green trees such as 
are common in many places, for there 
are, unfortunately, so-called hunters 
who will shoot at anything seen moving 
in the brush. Last year I came near 
furnishing fatal evidence of this habit. 
In making a drive I made a mistake 
in the notch and started down another 
that was thick with small scrubby 
trees, mostly beech, with their dead 
leaves still on. I was unable to see out 
nor could anyone look in or up the 
notch and I zigzagged down, making 
considerable racket breaking and snap- 
ping brush. I had perhaps gotten 
halfway down when BANG!—a bullet 
sang close to my head. I gave a loud 
yell and hurried down to the bottom 
where I found five men looking up the 
notch, one of whom asked if I had seen 
the deer. Deer? I was the deer! It 
was impossible to see a deer in that 


cover; that man had shot at moving @ 


brush. I have never yet seen a man 
that looked like a deer. 





Effective Accuracy from the Short Rifle 


(Continued from page 29) 


target revolvers and pistols. Colt and 
Reising automatic pistols could be 
fitted up in a very similar manner and 
probably with equal success. 

We tried various forms of one and 
two-hand, off-hand shooting, beginning 
by electric light in a basement of 4 
home and gradually extending the 
range and elaborating on the shooting 
conditions until we were firing 100 shot 
scores outdoors in an unprotected field 
without artificial aids of any descrip- 
tion. 





7& found that by resting the barrel 
of the pistol over the upper left 
arm of the shooter, by holding the reat 
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sight as close to the eye as possible, 
without having the marksman kicked 
on the end of the nose at every shot by 
the striker, that it was possible to do 
very accurate and consistent aiming, 


husky, and what is still better, this position is 
a dee fi very comfortable for shooting long 
itting af strings of shots. It seems to be much 


leg and steadier when a moderately tight coat 
respec: is worn, because by resting the barrel 
through # on the left arm and firing over it in 


ed youf™ very much the same manner as a rifle 
try ag MH would be shot offhand by a one-hand 
pair of HM man, the coat is stretched tight across 


the shoulders and upper arm and this 
helps brace the whole body in much 
the same manner as a sling strap aids 
the prone shooter. 

In this style of shooting, the left 
hand grasps the right elbow or the coat 
sleeve just in front of the elbow. The 
right fist can be held perfectly free in 
the air between the upper left arm and 
the breast of the shooter. If desired, 
the fingers of it may be rested against 
the big muscles of the left arm or it 
may be pushed tightly into the V of 
the elbow or the shoulder, depending 
upon the physical build of the shooter, 
his stance or position as he faces the 
target, and the particular position he 
finds most comfortable and the steadi- 
est. The steadiness of hold is of far 
more importance than grace of position. 
Anything that will help to keep the 
pistol from slipping suddenly down 
along the muscle of the upper arm or 
from sliding over a fold on a coat sleeve 
will help to reduce the number of 7’s 
and 8’s which seem to be the inevitable 
result of such accidents. A little ma- 
neuvering will enable the shooter to pro- 
duce a fold or crease on the upper side 
of the coat sleeve and to the right of 
the pistol barrel as this is on the down- 
hill side. The elbow is ordinarily held 
below the level of the top of the shoul- 

} der and makes a little trough or U for 
the barrel to lie in. The pistol holds 
very steadily in that position, both 
vertically and horizontally, and conse- 
quently it will shoot consistently into 
the same group on the target or you 
can hit the same spot time after time 
when firing at game. At 20 feet in- 
doors the ordinary rifle shot who has 
only very mediocre skill with a pistol 
can fire group after group from this 
position, and put every bullet into the 
same ragged hole. Twenty feet, as you 
will observe, is about the average dis- 
tance at which one ‘sees cotton-tail 
rabbits sitting in the grass and is about 
the average range at which trapped 
game of non-dangerous and non-odor- 
iferous varieties is shot. You can put 
a bullet at the base of the ear of any 
small game with remarkable accuracy 
from this position at this range. The 
man of average skill would hardly 
miss a one-inch bulls-eye more than 
once or twice during the evening’s 
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shooting. This means that you could| 
behead grouse indefinitely at this range. 
This is also the average distance for 
shooting frogs, water snakes and simi- 
lar objects ordinarily fired at by fisher- 
men. 

We had no 20-yard standard revolver 
targets. The ten ring of this target is 
only 1.2 inches in diameter but it was 
easy to put together a combination of 
target and range that gave shooting 
conditions equal or a trifle more diffi- 
cult. We used the 50-yard standard 
small bore prone rifle target which has 
a one-inch ten ring, and fired at it at 
17 yards or a trifle over 50 feet and 
this makes a mark that is a bit harder 
to hit than the 20-yard pistol target 
at 20 yards. The inner circle is one- 
sixth smaller in diameter and the range 
was made about one-seventh less. This 
is a nice mark to shoot at. 











































































IFTY feet is about the average 

range at which ruffed grouse, fool 
hens, pheasants, squirrels and other 
small game would be shot at with a 
pistol. Fifty feet looks rather close 
out in an open field but if you will pace 
off 17 yards from a number of small 
objects in the woods, particularly in 
thick brush, you will find that it is 
often difficult to see anything small, 
alive, neutral colored and desirous of 
hiding on the ground—at this range, 
and on account of intervening brush 
and briers it is not always so easy to 
aim at the head of it. In fact you are 
very likely to fire at the “brown” and 
trust to luck that you will hit a vital 
spot. Consequently, every bullet that 
strikes within a two or three-inch circle 
is likely to produce results and 10’s, 
or those shots which strike in or on the 
one-inch center can ordinarily be re- 
garded as clean kills even on head 
shots. We found that there seemed to 
be no great difficulty in averaging 
about 93 or 94 per cent on this target. 
The first 100 shot score fired consecu- 
tively and without choosing conditions, 
ran 90, 90, 92, 95, 94, 95, 98, 94, 97 
and 99. This is an average of 93.8. 
The best run of consecutive 10’s was 
9 and the one hundred shot score con- 
tained two five-shot possible and 4 of 
49. A comparable instance of shooting 
in the woods would be for a hunter to 
make one long run of nine consecutive 
kills on grouse shot through the head, 
two long runs of five each and any 
number of 2, 3, or 4 in succession. If 
he shot at the body every time he 
would -never have missed one because 
there were no shots out of the three- 
inch black. If someone should shoot 
100 grouse in succession with a pistol 
at 50 feet or at any other distance he 
would unquestionably consider himself 
some pistol shot on game. 







Mammoth Sales. Highest cash_prices. 
Ship now! Send for Taylor Free Book of 
Traps, also market reports, shipping tags. 
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ANNOUNCING 


YEAR BOOK jf SILVER FOX INDUSTRY 
1926-1927 Edition 


The Year Book will be sent free to those 
contemplating purchase of foxes. The aim of 
the American National Fox Breeders Associ- 
ation, in presenting this book, is to give 
Prospective breeders accurate information 
about the industry and about fox raising. 
American Natjonal Fox Breeders Association 

424 McKN:GHT BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 























LITE-SITE FLASHLIGHTS 
Takes any standard 3-cell battery, 
hard fluted rubber handle, other parts 
nickel, adjustable head for perfect 
focus up to 400 feet, extra bulb in spe- 
cial compartment. All self-contained. 
No battery furnished. Regular price 
$4.00; special price $2.00 postpaid. 
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221 West 57th St., N. Y. City 
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‘-AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 
By WILLIAM A, BRUETTE 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training and 
diseases of dogs, including -trick, guard and 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the 
kennel, treatment of fleas and: lice, training 


methods, teaching name, house-breaking,  stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing, 
life’ saving, shaking hands, 


dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
others. The book for the amateur. 


157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents. 


MODERN BREAKING 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 


There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retriev- 
ing, Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, etc. 

169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


Complete Dog Book 
By DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 

The dogs of America, Great Britaix and 
other countries are fully described in this 
modern work, written by an authority of inter- 
national reputation. It is a book that presents 
in an entertaining manner the history, general 
characteristics, peculiarities and particular 
sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. The 
latest standards for judging each breed are 
given, the good points and bad points are set 
forth clearly and are further elucidated by a 
number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. 


353 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


Their Training and Handling 
By A FOX HUNTER 


It telis how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, steady 
driver on the trail. Instructions are given 
for correcting common faults such as bab- 
bling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condi- 
tioning, handling and treatment are ade- 
quately covered. Every man who loves a 
hound should have this book. 


This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


219 pages. illustraied. Cartridge, $1.00 


AIREDALE 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work cov- 
ers the history, breeding and training of 
these useful dogs. It is the latest and best 
book on the subject. 


Those who desire to train their dogs to the 
highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of gen- 
eral training, retrieving, swimming and diving, 
and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 
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At 25 yards, wind and light seem to 
play a great deal more of a factor. 
You must be much more careful with 
each shot or you are certain to secure 
an 8 or 7. The trigger pull seems to 
be very much more important. If it is 
too light you will often shoot before 
you are ready and consequently you 
will either miss the game entirely or 
will strike low, provided you come up 
on the mark. If the pull is too hard 
you will flinch or at best you will have 
to aim over again before firing. It is 
difficult to do accurate off-hand shoot- 
ing with any kind of a firearm in a 
puffy wind and it is about five times as 
difficult to do good pistol shooting on a 
windy day as to fire accurately with a 
rifle. If the hand moves at all you are 
likely to shoot before you can recover 
from the effect of the breeze. Few men 
are so constituted physically that they 
can fire every shot exactly at the right 
instant. Sometimes the trigger pull 
seems to ease up—at others you have 
to grit your teeth to let off a one-pound 
pull. Your muscles and nerves simply 
will not work together. All this shows 
up on the longer range pistol shooting. 
Consequently it is so much easier to 
obtain one good score per afternoon 
than a high average 50 or 100 shot 
score. 


HE N. R. A. 25-yard pistol or re- 

volver target has a 4-inch black 
and a 10 ring about 11 inches in 
diameter. The area of this is about 
equal to the size of a gray squirrel’s 
head, it is a little larger than the eye 
of an ox or a deer. When aimed at, 
25 yards away, it is hard to see, be- 
cause it is merely an imaginary spot 
in the middle of a black bull’s-eye. At 
25 yards it is rather difficult to see the 
rings in the target. The first 100 shot 
score shot strictly off-hand from the 
two-arm position under fairly windy 


conditions and in an open, sunny fielj 
resulted in the following: 93, 93, 95, 
95, 97, 98, 92, 98, 96 and 94. The 
longest run of consecutive 10’s was 9, 
There were two five-shot possibles and 
three five-shot scores of 49. Ninety. 
seven bullets struck the four-inch bull’s. 
eye. Eighty-five of them were within 
the 2%-inch 9 ring. Better still, sixty. 
two were 10’s. This degree of accu. 
racy is sufficient for average small 
game shooting. Up to 25 yards yoy 
can fire at the head of a grouse and 
hit the head or neck about half of the 
time if you are a reasonably good shot, 
Some of your chances at grouse will 
be closer than 25 yards. These natur. 
ally will be easier to hit. At 75 feet 
there is little excuse for missing the 
body of a one pound bird. Up to 4) 
or 50 yards you can connect with the 
head of a woodchuck often enough to 
make things very interesting. At 15 
to 25 yards squirrels will be hit in the 
body almost as consistently as with a 
rifle at 40 or 50 yards. You can hit 
the head at least half of the time. At 
longer ranges hits and misses will be 
in proportion. 

Nothing in this should be taken as 
a recommendation that all pistol shoot- 
ing should be from two hands. Noth- 
ing is finer than to be able to use a 
pistol as it was ordinarily intended; in 
one hand, and the arm fully extended; 
but for those who cannot shoot a pistol 
from this position with sufficient accu- 
racy to result in real effectiveness, the 
two-arm position illustrated herewith 
will be a help. 

Do not make the mistake of compar- 
ing these 50 or 100 shot targets with 
selected 5 or 10 shot groups. There is 
no comparison. Average accuracy is 
what counts in the field and the attain- 
ment of high average accuracy is what 
we are seeking here. The suggestions 
and illustrations may help you obtain it. 








































Unwise Game Laws Regarding Closed Seasons 
(Continued from page 39) 


the last week in January and the first 
week in February. At least that was 
the time last season. 

The. female raccoon is usually the 
one which finds a den tree, and later 
on the male comes along and occupies 
it with her. I have known of a few 
cases where they were both found to- 
gether before January first in a den 
tree, but in almost all cases the female 
is alone or with some of her young. 
During the late winter the pair usually 
den up together and come out only 
during the warmer spells. 

The period of gestation is the same 
as the dogs, namely, sixty to sixty-three 
days from the time when the mating 
first begins actively. Sometimes the 
female will miss her mating cycle in 







the winter, and I am inclined to believe 
that when she does that she will have 
another cycle four months later, or 
about June first, bringing the kittens 
into the world about August first. | 
have run across so many litters of very 
small, immature coons in the fall that 
I can explain it in no other way, and 
in the north I do not believe that rac- 
coons have more than one litter per 
year. 

Now in the light of this information, 
is it not proper that the season should 
close on raccoon by the middle of Janv- 
ary at the latest,- while preferably 
January first should be the start of 
protection for another season? 

LEon F. WHITNEY, 
New Haven, Conn, 
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the pines, cypress or bay trees for the 
night. If it be a bright moonlight 
night he may have to wait an hour or 





so longer. The exact location must be 
ken as determined and the hunt deferred until 
shoot. early morning when the hunter must 
Noth. be on hand before dawn. 
use a 
led; in 






F he has located a goodly number of 

birds he should be able to get one or 
two shots when the birds fly off. Such 
a group will be scattered over con- 
siderable territory, for rarely are two 
birds found roosting in the same tree. 
Failing to get his bird as it flies out 
and being unable to call the birds, 
probably his only chance will be to 
make out the course they are taking, 
and by a wide detour get in advance of 
them and perhaps get a shot as they 
come up. He will surely be in luck if 
he is successful. In gobbling time 
throughout . the mating season, the 
hunter needs to be on the ground as 
early as has been indicated for morn- 
ing shooting when the birds have been 
roosted, but now he may not know the 
location of his game and must be on 
the alert, when he hears the full- 
throated, mellow-voiced ‘“obble-o-obble- 
obble” to hasten at top speed. Every 
effort must be made to quickly get as 
close as possible without alarming him, 
and therein rests the “kernel in the 
nut.” To illustrate: I was the novice 
and Frank was giving me a first lesson 
in gobbling turkeys and he wanted me 
to get my bird. It was late March and 
the close season would be on within a 
few days. We were off from the house 
at 4:30 A. M. and had to walk briskly 
to keep at all eomfortable in the chill 
of a foggy air. We followed a good 
road for a mile and a half to Boggy 
Branch. After wading which, we 
built a fire to dry out and warm up. 

Palmetto fans were plentiful and 
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Wild turkeys on a Pennsylvania game refuge. 


The Ways of the Wild Turkey 


(Continued from page 17) 


brush convenient so we were quickly 
comfortable. The old moon hung low 
in the west and all was quiet. We 
wondered as to just where we would 
hear the first signal and I was cau- 
tioned to keep close up as I did not 
know the country. 

Impatiently we waited for signs of 
coming daylight as the moon dropped 
behind the distant pines. Now a barred 
owl rolled his “wough-wa-woough-aah- 
wough-wa-woough-aah,” following 
which the long-awaited “obble-obble- 
obble” rang clear and mellow from out 
of the swamp. 

“Come on quick,” called Frank as he 
made off down the road with me two 
strides behind him. Neither of us was 
in training for a sprint and when we 
reached the woods-road after a 500- 
yard dash I, for one, was about done 
up, but again we heard that “obble- 
obble-obble,” apparently about 200 
yards distant. Just then I missed the 
roadway and sprawled headlong and 
was obliged to make double-time in 
order to regain my place “three steps 
to the rear” of my guide. As he slowed 
down to listen for another call, I whis- 
pered that I thought we were almost 
up to him, but Frank assured me he 
was a good ways in there yet, and we 
waited patiently for the next call. 


- HE gray streaks were now showing 
faintly to the eastward. Just a 
hint of coming day, but in the thick 
woods ‘it was too dark to see aught but 
trée trunks and the dense canopy above 
broken by occasional glimpses of the 
sky. 

I recalled later that my breath came 
in most irregular gasps and that I was 
heated to the steaming point. Fully 
ten minutes we stood anxiously await- 
ing further information as to the loca- 
tion of our bird. 
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We take care of any skin 
that you want tanned, any 
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My Friend the Partridge 
The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed Grouse 
By S. T. HAMMOND 
A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal 
days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and 
habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and personal 
experience. 
He is an acknowledged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had more experience 
in the field than any man of his day. 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP 
By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. The shop 
itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, Lootmaker and repairer, was a sort of 
sportsman’s exchange, where, as one of the 
fraternity expressed it, the hunters and fisher- 
men of the widely scattered neighborhood used 
to meet of evening and dull outdoor days “to 
swap lies.” Contents:—The School Meeting in 
District 13, Uncle Lisha’s Spring Gun, n Uncle 
Lisha’s Shop. Concerning Owls, Uncle Lisha’s 
Courting, How Zene Burnham Come It on His 
Father, A Rainy Day in the Shop, The Turkey 
Shoot at Hamner’s, Sam Lovel’s Thanksgiving, 
Little Sis, Sam Lovel’s Bee-Hunting, In the 
Shop Again, The Fox Hunt, Noah Chase's 
Deer-Hunting, The Hard Experience of Mr. Abi- 
jah Jarvis, etc. 


187 pages. 


Cloth, $1.75 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
New York City 
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LCLASSIRED “ADVERTISING | 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


BEAUTIFUL FEMALE IRISH SETTER, 
eligible, eight months old, $25.00. S. Gucker, 
Glasgow, Mont. 


SAVE MONEY. GET MY SPECIAL PRICES 
on broken pointers and English setters. State 
which wanted. McGovney’s Kennels, Washington 
C. H., Ohio. 


BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, FOX 
hounds, grown stock, ready to train. Also puppies 
ready to train. Stud dogs of each breed at public 
stud. Prices and photos, 6c. stamps. Stanford 
Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 


CHOICE DARK RED IRISH SETTER 
puppies; grand-children of Inter-National Cham- 
pion Tyrone Larry. $25. Papers. Alva Smith, 
Clearwater, Nebr. 


POINTER PUPS SCIENTIFICALLY BRED. 
Registered. Proven strains. $35.00 up. Clayton 
Ansley, Worcester, Mass. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


LOOK! LOOK! FUR HUNTERS! 
sale my 4 year old dog John D. A sure fur 
getter, breeding Red Bone and Black and Tan, 
good size, good looker, O. K. in every respect; 
a real opossum, coon, skunk and mink hound. 
He is a dog that any man will be proud of. 
There was over $500.00 worth of fur caught with 
him last season. First $45 gets him on 15 days’ 
trial. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Reference, First National Bank. J. M. Erwin, 

urray,. Kentucky, 


LOOK! LOOK! RABBIT HUNTERS! I 
offer you for sale my pair of rabbit hounds Ford 
and Bess, age 214 years, breeding thoroughbred 
Kentucky English Strain, good as ever run on 
trail. Medium size, extra good lookers, neither 
man or gun shy, all day hunters, have beautiful 
voices, will ship anywhere on 15 days’ trial. First 

.00 gets them C, O. D. Reference, First Na- 
tional Bank. J. M. Erwin, Murray, Kentucky. 


STOP! STOP! COON HUNTERS, FOR 
sale, my still trailing coon dog Lake, four years 
of age, good size, K. in every respect, all 
night hunter, rabbit, fox and stock proof, extra 
good tree barker. Lake’s record already this 
season is high as three coons in one night. He 
will satisfy. First $55.00 get him subject to 15 
days’ trial. Reference First National Bank, 
A. F. Doran, Murray, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE—MY 4 YEAR OLD TRAINED 
geo on trial, Jean Vaughn, D98, Mayfield, 
y. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world, Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. - 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, IIl. 


COON, SKUNK, WOLF AND RABBIT 
hounds. Trained dogs sent on 10 days’ trial. 
—s hounds cheap. ‘Oco” Kennels, Oconee, 

inois, 


COON HUNTERS—WRITE ME FOR PAR- 
ticulars of my four-year-old coonhound. I pay 
express, money deposited anywhere. Bob Sander- 
son, D261 Mayfield, Ky. 


ee ai aera ee 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, GREYHOUNDS, 

best of breeding, domestic and imported stock. 

For bench shows, pets and companions. Also 

fous trained for wolf. Geo. E. Hineman, Dighton, 
ans. 


Ie ea 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Supply catalogue. Kaskennels, Herrick, IIl. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of breeding. $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Kennels, 
Eldorado Springs, Missouri. 

THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Shipped for trials, Catalogue ten cents, 
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A clear “chip” announced a cardinal 
astir and then out from the thick top 
of a huge pine directly overhead came 
a whirling, flopping sound that pro- 
claimed a big gobbler had taken wing. 
We did not see him then or later. We 
had misjudged the distance and over- 
run our course until we were so close 
he would not call again and out he 
went when well assured we were not 
going to move on. 

With a good dog one may have the 
best of sport. Possibly a long hunt be- 
fore the trail is found and then its 
windings may have to be ferreted out 
across mud flats around a_ pond. 
Through high dry woods and out in the 
open for grasshoppers they may have 
gone, and many will be the twists and 
turns; but unless the birds are alarmed 
before your dog comes on them, he will 
sooner or later start off like a flash 
when the trail gets hot. Then is your 
time to try to keep close and so be in 
or nearly in when they flush. The dog 
should then give tongue as the birds 
rise and scatter, thus giving signal, if 
you are out of sight, that the game is 
a-wing and it is now up to you to do 
your part. It is now necessary to find 
them in the trees in which they are al- 
most certain to take refuge after their 
alarm. You may see one and by a 
careful stalk get a shot before it takes 
wing. If late in the season and the 
birds have been shot up, the chances 
are you will only get a snap shot as the 
bird goes hurtling out from a tall pine 
and more likely he will go off before 
you are near enough to shoot or he 
will slide out on the off side and be well 
covered by a tree before you see him. 


are in this or not finding them 
at all in the trees you must go back 
to the location whence they were flushed 
and if you are able to call there will be 


a good chance for some fun. It is your 
skill against the keenest eye and ear of 
the woods. 

Many at such times build a blind of 
brush boughs or hide behind a log or 
other shelter. Tom and I finally con- 
cluded we did fully as well without a 
blind. If we sat together we divided 
the territory each gun should cover. 
Sometimes we would see a single bird 
come up out of the river swamp or from 
the thickets about the pond—usually in 
no hurry but coming our way all the 
while when once they had answered the 
call. At times two birds would come 
together or, coming singly, we’ would 
see them join forces and then work 
along toward us. Now was the time 
to stay frozen. The gun must be in 
hand and just ready to fling to shoul- 
der and not a quiver of head or arm, 
body or leg until the crisis comes. It 
surely makes the blood course at triple 
speed to see a fine young gobbler come 
in view, 150 yards distant, and pick 


here and there at an acorn or palmetto 
berry or. a green leaf, all the while 
getting just a little nearer but not yet 
near enough! The dog, all atremble 
with excitement, presses down under 
your left leg and Tom now and then 
makes some fool whisper about how 
big he is or how fat he looks or how 
he wishes there were “two big ole 
gobblers.” And now all are mum for 
within two minutes it will be decided 
whether it is turkey for dinner or not, 
and not infrequently the larder stays 
bare. 

A straight-out stalk is a most uncer. 
tain mode of hunting turkeys where 
the game is not abundant and usually 
success may be the result of some good 
luck. On one occasion in the early 
days of my hunting, Frank and I had 
taken Fanny for a quail hunt. It was 
Christmas afternoon and we _ had 
thought to limber up after a hearty 
meal. Tom accompanied us for a half 
a mile or so and not finding any birds 
he returned home, “too lazy to walk 
around,” we called after him. 

Within five minutes we found a covey 
of quail and after getting three or 
four, we caught sight of two or three 
turkeys which made off from a bunch 
of gall-berry bushes across a roadway 
and up into Rattlesnake Branch. We 
separated and as it transpired, Frank 
took the right-hand prong of the branch 
while I followed the main stream a 
quarter of a mile out. to the edge of an 
opening just on a chance. I had not 
waited behind a clump of thick bushes 
over ten minutes when I heard a “put- 
put” and could see the neck and head 
of a fine bird about 150 yards distant 
just clear of the branch timber. I did 
not know how to call in those days and 
waited, hoping he would come nearer, 
but in vain. Once he jumped up onto 
a low stump and he did look good. 
Then I dropped to the ground and 
crawled into the thickets and made my 
way towards him until I met a tangle 
of briers and bushes too high to see 
through. I could hear the bird and now 
decided there were two of them and 
certainly within gunshot but out of 
sight. After waiting for some time, | 
lost track of them and then workeé 
back to my former station and within 
five minutes, right out in the high 
grass abreast of me in the open, I sa¥ 
a turkey as he walked along, his head 
and neck in full sight about 70 yards 
off. I gave him the number 4’s where 
the neck-entered the body and he went 
down. As I walked into the open 4 
glorious big bird sailed away down the 
branch and for the instant I was dumb- 
founded but at that moment the 
wounded bird struggled up and tried 
to make off but I stopped him in mid 
air and had him on my back as F rank 
came out into the opening with his bird 
in hand. 
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At another time four of us started 
for the river swamp rather late in the 
forenoon and as we came to Boggy 
Branch I announced my intentions to 
go no farther. I was suffering exceed- 
ingly from a turn with inflamed eyes, 
then epidemic in our neighborhood, and 
so told the boys I would not be able to 
shoot a turkey if he walked up to me 
and might as well work back home. 
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[ MOVED up the branch perhaps 200 






pi yards and sat down on a prostrate 
™ pine log and cussed my luck for not 
being able to go along with the crowd 

uncer. ; 
where and have a share in the fun. I was 





blue, not being real sure that my old 
eyes would ever recover their normal 
sight after such a dimming as they 
were then experiencing, so I sat there 
moping for some time until aroused by 
a commotion a-wing and I could just 
make out a big bird flying from the 
open into the woods about 150 yards 
from me. I knew it was a turkey but 
it might as well have been a mile 
away for all I could do towards getting 
a shot. The woods were entirely open 
all about me and the bird had settled 
just within a fringe of bay-berry bushes. 
As I pondered the problem a second 
bird came in sight and settled near the 
edge of the wood nearer to me, but 
well out of range and so there were 
two problems to ponder and no solution 
towards a successful stalk for a blind 
man. It may have been a minute later 
when a third bird came in, headed 
directly for me and dropped down just 
across the run and back of a good-sized 
log. A moment later he put up his 
head above the log and with eyelids 
drawn so close it was barely possible 
to see log or head, I cut loose and, as 
it later proved, was the only successful 
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R. LAVERACK claimed that all 

his dogs were descended from 
Ponto and Old Moll which he purchased 
about 1825 from a minister named Har- 
rison who lived in the north of En- 
gland. The Duke and Rhoebe cross, as 
we have said, was made in the ’70’s. 
A setter, therefore, to be known as a 
Llewellyn setter must first trace back 
one hundred per cent. to Ponto and Old 
Moll. It is not admissible for him to 
have any blood but that of Ponto and 

















pen 8 Old Moll from 1825 down to the ’70’s 
yn the Mf of the same century, when he is ex- 
jumb- pected to show the blood of Duke and 





the Hf = Rhoebe blended with that of Ponto and 
tried 6Old Moll on a sort of 50-50 basis. If 
mid- this is all true—years ago in some field 





trial circles it was dangerous to deny 
it—Laverick is the world’s champion 
in-breeder, and the men who have car- 







hunter of the party and was home two 
or three hours before the others. Veri- 
ly the old adage relates with truth as 
to whom it is who has the luck. Prob- 
ably something had disturbed these 
birds as they were feeding out in the 
open and they had run off and finally 
flew in singly, as is not unusual, for 


safety. 


There are numerous devices for call- 
ing, each successful hunter maintain- 
ing that his own is the best. We never 
use the open lidless wooden box across 
the thin sides of which a thin board or 
other device is drawn to imitate the 


call of. “put-put.” 


Frank preferred a bit of slate and 
the point of a hard stick, bone or pencil 
with which, by drawing it across the 


flat surface of the slate, a good imita- 


tion of the hen’s call can be made by 


one skilled in its use. 
Most of us used the hollowed open- 


ended smaller bone of the second joint 


of a medium-sized hen turkey which is 
held in the mouth; one end just within 
the closed lips, the other end covered 
by both hands closed about it. By 
quickly inhaling the breath in short 
repeated “puts” and changing the 
apertures of the enclosing fingers, the 
trick may be done with success. A 
hollow reed, cane stalk or even a pipe 
stem may be made to answer the pur- 
pose. Ben rarely went with us for 
turkeys but was a most expert caller 
and used only a tender green leaf be- 
tween his closed lips and could vary 
the call in most enticing tones. Rarely 
a hunter may be found who used no 
artificial device and calls successfully 
by voice alone. I never found but one 
hunter who depended on this method 
and he often brought home his turkey. 





Field Trial Setters In America 


(Continued from page 27) 


ried on the Duke-Rhoebe tradition are 
top-hole disciples. 

Consider for a moment what it all 
means. Thousands and thousands of 
dogs bred, sold, and seriously regis- 
tered in reputable stud books, all de- 
scended from ‘a pair of setters whelped 
about 1825, whose blood has had only 
one fresh infusion, the cross onto the 
Duke-Rhoebe’s in the ’70’s. This is 
the theory and the basis upon which 
Llewellyns are sold to-day. If it is true, 
it is the most remarkable case of in- 
breeding in the history of the breeders’ 
art, and whether it be true or not, men 
who believe it certainly display a con- 
fidence in the infallibility of dog breed- 
ers and a faith in the moral character 
of dogs that transcends everything in 
the way of blind faith that has ever 
been recorded. 
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Dog Biscuits 


Build strong muscles and big bones. 
Contain choice cereals, including 
whole wheat flour, good lean beef, 
buttermilk, cod liver oil and garlic. 
Perfectly seasoned with salt, 


Send 35c for 2 1b. trial carton. Post- 
age 15c extra outside 50 mile zone. 
Address: The ThoroBread Co.,Dept. 
P, Cincinnati, Ohio. In kib- 
bled or meal form ‘4c more 















POINTERS, English Setters, Wire Fox Terriers. 
Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, 


Estb, 1870 Middleboro, Mass. 


KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
events and transactions, relieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains prepared 
blanks that will enable the owner immediately 
to register pedigrees and record stud visits, 
whelps, sales, winnings and all minor transac- 
tions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to 
a set. 60 pages. Press Board, 75 cents. 
FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 221 W. 57th St., New York 











CONDITION PILLS 


Merit Made Them Famous 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, indi- 
gestion, skin diseases, unthriftiness and 


ENTS 


ew 





simpler ailments. 50 cents—druggists 


a or by mail. 

DENT CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Book on dog diseases for 2c stamp. Pedigree Blanks 
0 for 2 cents. 


of the Dog 


ddress 
H,. CLAY GLOVER Co., Inc, 
Dept. ET-71 119 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 


and How to Feed” 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. January forms close December Ist. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS (Continued) 


——— 
“AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES” WITH 


every desired quality to meet’ your wishes for any 
purpose. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn, 


BEAUTIFUL PEDIGREED NEWFOUND- 
lands, six months old. Large black beauties, $15. 
M. Whitacre, Boggstown, Ind. 


BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND AND ST. 
Bernard puppies. Pedigreed. Childrens guard and 
companion. Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Harts- 
ville, Ind. 


IRISH TERRIERS—INDIVIDUALITY, 
ameness, adaptability. Dr. Dratz, Hammon 
Idg., Missoula, Mont. 





SPANIELS 


CLOSING OUT—MANY OF OUR_ FINE 
blooded Cocker and Springer Spaniels. Puppies, 
Bitches in Whelp and Studs. Nishnabotna Ken- 
nels, c/o Dr. C. R. Weir, 301 City National Bldg., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


BOTH COCKER AND SPRINGER 
Spaniels of the finest blood lines for sale at 
moderate wae, all stock guaranteed and _ pedi- 
greed. Dr. C. R. Weir, 301 City National Bank, 
Council Bluffs, Lowa. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


LOOK! SAVE MONEY. GET MY SPE- 
cial terms for training next four months. I 
South where there is a long open’ season and 
plenty of quail. Get that dog broken now, have 
‘him ready for next we ae McGovney’s 
Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio. 


- LET ME TRAIN YOUR BIRD DOG. PAUL 
Otto, Winnfield, La. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing re on grouse and quail. Excellent references. 

. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


FOXES 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars, W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


REGISTERED SILVER FOX BARGAIN. 
H. Mette, 1763 E. 88th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LIVE STOCK 


FOXES, RACOON, MUSKRATS, RABBITS, 
mink, ferrets, opposum, skunk, squirrels, B. Tipp- 
man, Caledonia, Minn. 


FALLOW DEER FOR SALE. WHITE, 
speckled and brown. C. E. Thomas, Prattville, 
Ala, 


SKUNKS EASILY RAISED, BRED FE- 
males for sale. Also racoons, minks. Instructive, 
interesting descriptive catalog 10c. Shady Fur 
Farm, Springfield, Minn. 


FERRETS—BOOKLET AND PRICE LIST 
free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—HAND RAISED CALIFORNIA 
Valley quail. Eggs during May and June. J. V. 
Patton, Hollister, Calif. 


MATED PAIRS OF CANADIAN GEESE, 
$25. Bargains in geese. James Look, West 
Tisbury, Mass. 


FUR ANIMALS — GAME AND ORNA- 
mental land and waterfowl, pets, rabbits for re- 
stocking. Complete list free. Edgemere Game 
Farm, Box F., Troy, Ohio. 


PEAFOWL—PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, 
igeons, wild geese, ducks, free circular, John 
ass, Bettendorf, Towa. 
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Among the Llewellyn setters that 
were imported to this country early in 
the field trial history were two out- 
standing specimens that had a very de- 
cided influence upon the breed. One, 
Count Noble, was imported by Dave 
Sanborn of Dowling, Michigan, and 
Druid, who preceded him, was owned 
by Arnold Burgess of Hillside in the 
same State. 


HEY were good dogs of different 
character and both were worthy to 
start a family. Neither was conspicu- 
ous as a field trial winner, but they 
made good records as sires and left 
creditable descendants, which in turn, 


d|when bred together, had sons and 


daughters that were greater perform- 
ers than their sires and dams. Count 
Gladstone the Fourth was in a way the 
result of one of these combinations. In 
his veins coursed the blood of both of 
these dogs, his mother, Ruby’s Girl, be- 
ing a descendant of old Ruby, the most 
distinguished matron that ever visited 
Druid. Ruby’s Girl was one of those 
bird hunting setters that were always 
to be found in Charlie Tucker’s ken- 
nels. Not the fastest or the widest of 
goers, but a substantial sort of a bird 
dog, with a good nore and brains. She 
had been bred to Gath’s Mark and An- 
tonio with good results, but these pup- 
pies did not quite have the qualities 
that Tucker was looking for, so he 
went back to old Count Noble, the most 
intense and prepotent sire that field 
trials have ever known. There never 
was a question about the Druid-Ruby’s 
being bird finders. In fact the Druid 
family were distinguished for their in- 
télligence, bird finding noses and sense 
of location. Most of them took readily 
to the gun. They lacked, however, the 
elemental fire, nervous energy, and 
toughness of fibre that distinguished 
the sons of Count Noble. It was a de- 
sire to get more of the Count Noble 
character that prompted Tucker to 
breed back to the old dog. By one of 
the twists of nature that so often turn 
astray the plans of breeders, what he 
really secured was neither a Count No- 
ble nor a Druid. It was something 
new, strong in its strength and attract- 
ive in its weaknesses, a type of dog 
that was particularly adapted to field 
trial purposes, which in one form or 
another swept everything before it and 
in course cf time eliminated families 
of cover-fighting, bird-finding dogs that 
the sportsmen of the country could ill 
afford to lose. 

In the Count Noble-Ruby’s Girl lit- 
ter there were two puppies. destined 
for the limelight. One of them, Eugene 
T., is another story, but Count Glad- 
stone the Fourth had more influence on 
the setter-breeding interests than any 
dog of his day. 
His start in the bird dog world was 


Steet 


not auspicious. He had‘a bad break 
at the get away. As a puppy he was 
given by Mr. Lorillard to Adolph Dil] 
ot Richmond, who turned him over to 
his colored stable man who was incapa- 
ble of recognizing the spirit of the 
young dog. To shorten a disagreeable 
story, Count was treated with such se. 
verity and so little understanding that 
he got out of hand, and became timid 
and man shy. Some men who knew 
him at that time go so far as to say 
that he was afraid of everything. Mr. 
Dill, directly he discovered the situa- 
tion, removed the dog from the sur. 
roundings that had all but ruined hin, 
and placed him with John White, one 
of the kindest, most intelligent and un. 
derstanding sportsmen that has ever 
been associated with field trials in this 
country. The nervous, high-strung pup 
appealed to Mr. White’s sense of hu- 
manity and also challenged his skill as 
a trainer. The young dog, living in a 
world of fears, took quickly to the cool, 
quiet man whose voice was never 
raised, gained confidence day by day, 
and John White nursed him along un- 
til he had developed into a fast, wide- 
ranging dog with considerable skill on 
birds. He ran him into the money in 
the Eastern and Central trials in Caro- 
lina in 1891 and 1892, and -shortly 
afterwards sold him to Mr. F. R. Hitch- 
cock, who shipped him to Jim Avent 
at Hickory Valley, Tennessee. The lat- 
ter has always been recognized as one 
of the great field trial handlers of the 
time, a man who knew bird dogs and 
their ways from every’angle. Avent 
did not like the Druid-Ruby blood and 
had never hesitated to say so. He 
owned Jean Valjean, who was of this 
breeding, and had made considerable 
money with him, but he worked the 
blood out of his kennels, as he consid- 
ered it weak, feminine, and lacking 
those dominating qualities that dogs 
must have to carry on. Nevertheless, 
he went to work with the new dog 
Hitchcock had sent him. No man liv- 
ing knows better than Avent how to 
bring out everything in a dog. Under 
his watchful eye, Count Gladstone was 
started in trial after trial. He won the 
Manitoba, the Eastern Subscription, 
the United States, and other trials. He 
improved steadily as a bird finder, and 
although his stamina was always ques 
tioned, he never failed to have a re- 
serve force that carried him on through 
his longest races, and he closed his ca- 
reer by winning the first National 
Championship. 

This event had been given the widest 
publicity. Count’s name was heralded 
wherever bird dogs were used. He had 
shown endurance, found birds in num- 
bers, and his blood was beyond re 
proach. His puppies began to appear 
at trials in increasing numbers. Many 
were well worth while and, in addition, 
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sheer force of numbers frequently over- 
came healthy competition with other 
strains. Despite all of the success and 
the thousands of dollars coming in as 
fees, Avent never liked the blood, the 
effeminate tinge that his experienced 
eye recognized in many attractive win- 
ners indicated to him dangers of an 
ultimate decline. Time and experience 
did not change his opinion and he sold 
Count to the Verona Kennels of Cali- 
fornia while he was still a valuable 
commercial asset. On the coast Count 
was well patronized, his blood gained 
strong hold and, what was really a field 
trial type, became firmly established 
from one end of the country to the 
other. 

Avent and his west Tennessee friends 
made an attempt to eliminate the type 
from their kennels. They never suc- 
ceeded in so doing,. for the blood was 
producing too many winners, for their 
temperaments were in close accord with 
the field trial system of competition. 

The weaknesses of the Count Glad- 
stone the Fourth type of setter was al- 
ways apparent to discerning setter 
breeders. In fact, it was their weak- 
nesses that on many occasions enabled 
them to. win over sturdier, birdier, and 
more masculine types of dogs. The 
public, however, wanted field trial win- 
ners. Field trials were increasing in 
numbers, thousands of dollars were be- 
ing spent in advertising, and eventu- 
ally the field type became the dominat- 
ing setter type of the country. For 
several years they swept the field trial 
circuits, and just as surely as they 
won, just so surely their weaknesses 
became accentuated, until there was lit- 
tle left. Then the pointer that for 
more than a quarter of a century had 
been running an indifferent second in 
the field trial competition, began forg- 
ing to the fore. They won stake after 
stake, and the setter family with their 
ancestral history and all of their boast- 
ed traditions sank into the discard, and 
were practically eliminated from field 
trial competition. The men who had 
thousands of dollars invested in breed- 
ing establishments awoke to the fact 
that they had on their hands dogs 
which were no longer capable of win- 
ning in field trials and which sports- 
men considered of questionable value 
in the field. For a few years they were 
stunned. The setter sank lower and 
lower. Their field trial friends drop- 
ped away. Then they awoke, and to- 
day an effort is being made to rehabili- 
tate the field trial setter. Whether it 
is to be by importation from abroad, 
the introduction of spaniel blood or the 
falling back on some of the old time 
setter blood which for years has been 
in the hands of New. England grouse 
shooters, remains an open question. 


my shipping point. 10,000 Bob White Quail, $2.00 each, 
for February, March and April delivery. 5,000 Quail eggs, | before buying elsewhere. Also have Raccoon, Mink, Marten, 
50 cents each, May and June. 
tipped feathers, $17.50 each, January delivery. 
ginia White Tail Deer, $50.00 each. 
Pheasants, $3.00 each, for immediate shipment. 


DR. FRANK KENT 











Pheasants — Partridges — Grouse — Wild 





Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 257 W.57 th St.,N. Y.C. 
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Wild Turkeys, Quail, 
Wild Ducks, Pheasants 


and other game birds are being raised successfully. 
The work is interesting and profitable. 


Mr. B. I. Davis of Seattle, 
Washington, says: 


“The Game Breeder is doing 
more to increase the game in 
America than any other pub- 


lication.” You can improve the shooting in your locality or 


establish a profitable business in game birds for 
which there is an excellent demand. 


Full information on breeding game birds is found 
in the many practical articles in 


T' Game Breeder 


an illustrated monthly magazine for sportsmen, 
game breeders and farmers. 


NE: CUETO 5 nccticnccccasssccdees $2.00 
SON a cs civconcounsbaccccdsondebwe -20 


Send ‘this advertisement with $2.00 NOW and you 
will receive the December, 1926, issue and the full 
year 1927. 


THE GAME BREEDER 


20-A East 42nd Street 
New York City 








Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
538 W. 34th St., New York 







NUMBER 3 PREF, 


Send now for this interest book joting 
how a beginner started small in back ard 
with no money, now has a $30,000 ment. 
ike ao rae squabs yearly, paid 
You can do the same. Price 
of book is 60¢ hy = ef — ‘it to you for names and addresses 
of four of your friends and your own. Ask for Book No, Three. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 502 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Years Ago 





Bob White Quail—Quail Eggs—|1!926 SILVER BLACK FOX PUPS 


Also adults and proven breeders. Wonderful qual- 


i t ith right prices. Our stock is from prize 
Wild Turkey —Deer— Pheasants pe Hes of She best blood lines obtainable in 


We own an eighty-five pair ranch, the 
Let us give you our prices 


Canada. 


Prices F.0.B. 
largest and finest in Ohio. 


This game offered subject to prior sale. 


1,000 Wild Turkey (brown | Fisher, Pheasants, Waterfowl, Peafowls and Grouse for sale. 
200 Vir- | Huber’s Reliable Silver Black Fox & Game Farm 
English Ringneck | Fremont Street Fostoria, Ohio 


FOR Ss AL A few choice Silvers, pups or 

adults. Mated pairs or lone 
females. Registered stock only. Prices in accordance with 
pelt values. 


THE FORTUNATE FOX FARM—RENE F. GALLE 
St. Stephen, New Brunswick, Canada 


a 


Box 428, San Antonio, Texas 


Attract WILD DUCKS and FISH 


Natural aquatic food plants that will bring thousands 
of Wild Ducks and Fish to your waters. Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 30 others described in 
free illustrated booklet. They are hardy and guaran- 
teed to grow. Write, describe waters, and receive free 
planting advice and literature. 


WISCONSIN'S AQUATIC NURSERIES 


Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 














Mounted Ringneck 


Pheasant Cocks 


Also Mounted. Game Birds and Fancy 
Pheasants. 


Ringneck Pheasants for breeding and stocking. 
Mongolian, Silver, Golden, Lady Amherst and 














Reeves Pheasants. Water Fowls. Eggs in 
Turkeys ee Waterfowl Spring. Illustrated Circular 10c 
Euwe-teed, stand. Come tad INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY 







Fancy Birds and Animals, for 
Dleasure or profit. Every out- 
door man should own the 48- 
Page Possum Hollow Book, 
beautifully illustrated in four 


Telford, Pa. 


oney Raising Squabs 
colors. Send 10c, dime or stamps. Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 


THE len tare ie neaux, White Kings a Specialty. All 
R. F. D. 406 Springfleld, Ohio SPR Alisina Seuab Ca. 10N Bonsne St. Allows Whe 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


EVEREN FUR RABBITS 
EACH FOR 










Catalog Free! 


CAMP COOKERY 
By Horace Kephart 


This book tells what a man should carry 
both pack and head. Every step is traced 
—the selection of provisions and utensils, 
the quantity of each, preparation of game, 
building of fires, cooking of every conceiv- 
able kind of food, etc. 
154 pages. Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 0c. year $1.00 
STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
1115 Outdoor Buliding Holmes Park, Missouri 
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yA roth 
Direct at 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in.all sizes for any 

type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale 

prices and prompt delivery from our large stocks 
at Worcester, Mass., Chicago and Minneapolis. 
Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials, 


—— 2 
OT ars trea 
ey Ices 


te Crownlron Works Co. Ps? Mjzncepolis, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Sllinian scaecieerintpaniadestbteeiaeghetadnaelttiaetbisciaciaripeneta tatiana 

MEXICAN-MADE PISTOL HOLSTERS, 
cattridge belts, horsehair articles, lariats, som- 
breros. List free. Ingersoll Leather Co., 420 
Fannin, Houston, Texas. 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS, DIRECT 
from Scotland, the “real thing,’’ hand-woven and 
hard-wearing. Sport Suits to measure, exclusive 
cut, $32.00, postage paid. Booklet and samples 
free, T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Warehouse, 
120, Stornoway, Scotland, 


HAVE A “DEN,” HEADS, FUR RUGS, 
whole mounts, horns, feet novelties, gun racks, 
chairs, Ottomans, Elk Scalps. Gilbert’s Taxi- 
dermy, Lander, Wyo. 


FOR SALE—RIFLE TELESCOPE AND 
ee oor condition. Wayne Avery, Way- 
land, N. Y. 


HOMEOPATHIC AND BIOCHEMIC 
preparations sent et to all parts of the 
world. Manual and booklets free. Halsey Bros. 
Co., 645 St. Clair St., Chicago, Ill., Established 
1855. 


CIGARS—ONE HUNDRED JACK MINER, 
registered title, in handsome log cabin box, makes 
bird house. Real good quality, $4.35 postpaid. 
a tell others. Hahn Cigar Co., Bay City, 

ich, 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—BEAUTIFUL 
light and dark red Chow puppies. OE EK oF 
registerable. Healthy, ranch raised. $75, $100 
and $125. Want mounted moose head, fur bear- 
ing animals, wire for fencing that I can use on 
stock ranch. V.-M. Tooke, Coachella, Calif. 


“PHEASANT FARMING,” ILLUSTRATED 
postpaid one dollar. Reliable, practical informa- 
tion. Quarter century’s experience in game 
propagation. Gene M. Simpson, Corvallis, Ore. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED. HAT- 
bands, headbands, necklaces, $2.75; fobs, $1.00; 
dozen arrowheads, $2.50. ‘‘Anything Indian.” 
Stone relics, Navajo blankets. Birchbark Canoe 
catalogue 25 cents. Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. 
F. S., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 


‘urio Store, Clinton, Nebraska. 


BEADED TRAPPINGS, ANCIENT INDIAN 
stone specimens, antique arms, ivories, fossils, 

inerals, all kinds of curios. List ten cents. 
N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wisc. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


CLEARANCE SALE, DUE TO CHANGES 
in departments; Gebr. Adamy Over-Under Shot 
Gun, $165; Three Barrel Adamy, $149.50. Also 
have in stock Trap Gun and Field Gun with single 
triggers; bargains. Sloans Sporting Goods Co., 

hambers St., N. Y. 


THE OVR/UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field—the greatest improvement in a sporting gun 
i i Circular on request. Baker & 

.» Boston. 


MERKEL OVER-UNDER TRAP GUN, NEW 
condition; ventilated rib, auto-ejector, 3 ring 
Krupp Steel, 14x2x1%4, original price, $600. Sell 
$325 including case. No trades. Deposit will 
bring subject to examination. B. Sloan, 5216 
ith Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser & Mannlicher rifles. Sauer shot- 
guns. Lowest prices in U. S. Send stamp for 
1 Baker & Kimball, 88 B South St., Boston. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM EUROPE, THREE 
Suhl 3-barrel new Shotguns, 12, 16, 20 gauge; 


all 30/30 barrel. Need cash, $135 each. Sent 
. O. D. subject examination upon receipt deposit. 
. Walzer, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


WANTED MALE HELP 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
$200 month, and home furnished, permanent, hunt, 
fish, trap, etc., experience unnecessary. For de- 
tails write Norton, 227 McMann, Denver, Colo. 


AGENTS WANTED 


. A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, sign. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 5384 Wooster, Ohio. 


4 In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Game Breeding Queries 
Answered by G. H. Corsan, Sr. 


Query: Are any of the game birds of South 
America, particularly Brazil, being bred in the 
States? Are there any books on South Ameri- 
can game birds? How are birds introduced in- 
to the States? Is a license required for live 
birds ?—C. A. H., Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Answer: There is a considerable demand in 
the United States for birds of South America, 
including Brazil. A permit listing the birds in 
an importation is required by the Biological 
Survey at Washington, but importers in the 
States should attend to this. Some of the game 
breeders, particularly on the Pacific Coast, are 
very much interested in breeding the game birds 
of your country, as well as other ornamental 
birds; while game breeders in the northern sec- 
tions are interested in the wild geese, ducks, 
black neck swan of the more southern countries. 
Have sent you list of importers. To my knowl- 
edge there are no books dealing specifically 
with South American birds. Hudson has a book 
on the birds of Patagonia, but I have not been 
able to come across a copy of it. I suppose the 
earlier travelers would include such birds as 
came to their notice in their books about South 
America. But so far as I know there is noth- 
ing like Beebe’s ‘Monograph of the Pheasants,” 
or Phillips’ ‘‘Ducks of the World,” as there 
should be. Mr. F. E. Blaauw, the Holland 
naturalist, has written about some of the wild 
geese of South America, but not in book form. 


Query: What pigeons are known as “high 
fliers’ ?—L. W., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Answer: High fliers are known as rollers and 
tiplers. 


Query: I would like a large cage of showy 
birds, not to breed, ‘but just to look at. What 
birds would you advise? I live in town but 
have a long, deep lot, with plenty of room for 
such birds.—L. K. B., Ohio. 

Answer: Would suggest a number of Golden 
and Amherst pheasant cocks that are over a 
year and a half old. They are then in full 
plumage and will certainly be good to look at. 
Be sure you get them pure bred. These birds 
are not expensive, ranging for Goldens from 
$7.50 to $10 or $12.50 each, and for Amhersts 
from $15 to $17.50 each. Both are quite hardy 
and can remain outdoors even in zero weather. 
They are healthy birds, and if you do not place 
any hens with them they will not fight. Such 
a@ cage would give you the least expense and 
the showiest birds. 


Query: What shrubery must I plant on my 
estate in order to attraet birds and hold them ?— 
I. S. V., Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

Answer: I will give this question an entire 
article in the near future. 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE Ithaca Gun Company receives 

dozens of letters each week from 
the. readers of FOREST AND STREAM, 
asking if we think the new 10-bore load 
with the equivalent of about 4% drams 
of bulk smokeless powder and 1% oz. 
of shot must be loaded in a 3-inch 
shell, but such is not the case. The 
big 10-bore load is put in a 2%-inch 
shell, which is and has been the stand- 
ard length of chamber for 10-guage 
guns. 

Very truly yours, 
IrHAcA GuN Co. 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N “The Gorilla Hunt,” by Ben Bur- 
bridge, ForREST AND STREAM has 
given its readers something worth 
while. I found it one of the most inter- 
esting and fascinating hunting stories 
that I have ever read. It was really 
appealing to note the humanity dis- 
played by the hunter. 
I look forward with pleasure to the 
forthcoming issues. 
R. B. Smit, 
New York City. 
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SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 
2 acres on Georgian Bay 
12% acres, Muskoka 
50 acres, hunting camp 
50 acres, lake front 
100 acres, hunting and trapping sf 
200 acres, fine ears property i 
These prices are not first payment, or price per 
acre, but the total amount asked. Also beautifully 
situated hunting and fishing camps for moose, 
deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, whitefish, 
bass, etc., best in North America. Summer cot- 
tage sites, farms, heavily wood tracts, acreages 
large and small, for pleasure and investment, all 
offered at ten cents on the dollar of their value, 
and on easy monthly payments of $5 and up- 
wards. Illustrated list describing the above and 
hundreds of other properties seized and sold for 
taxes, mailed free on request. Send no money 
for a list at once, so you will have first choice, 
TAX SALE SERVICE, 72 Queen Street, West, 
Toronto, 2, Ontario, Canada. Room 609. 


HELP WANTED 


MIRRORS RESILVERED AT HOME, 
Costs less 5 cents per square foot; you charge 75 
cents. Immense profits plating autoparts, head. 
lights, tableware, stoves, refinishing metalware, 
etc., outfits furnished. Details FREE. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 680, Marion, Indiana. 


stieaccelcoapenlisanerhtneiat tied ipteiac pati ces enmaae ata eee 

$115-$400 MONTHLY PAID RY. STATION. 
office positions. Free passes, experience unneces- 
sary. Write, Baker Supt., 74, Star Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


aca poli Rie eee ee ee eee ee 
_ EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 955, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Lattin hspaliae ageatee is nesiiestwent thes apaiandal cman eee ee 
MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 

way mail clerk and other government positions, 

— for particulars. Mokane, A-32, Denver, 
‘olo. 


_FOR SALE—DEW’S ISLAND CLUB, CUR- 
rituck Sound, N. C. Whole or part. Best loca- 
tion and accommodations. J. W. Borum, 720 Free- 
mason St., Norfolk, Va. 


$5.00 DOWN. $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kansas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $120 to $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector, We secure 
ceive for you after completion of 8 months’ 


SHOOTING ACCOMMODATIONS 


DUCKS, GEESE, QUAIL AND SNIPE. 
Middle Currituck Sound. Write for reservation 
now. Jasper B. White, Waterlily, N. C. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE 
OUTDOORS 


By EARLE AMOS BROOKS 


A suggestive, inspirational guide for all those 
who wish to know more of the things of out- 
doors, and who desire to lead others to seek 
the stimulation of body and spirit to be found 
in the free life of the open country. Out of a 
wide experience the author has provided an un- 
usual and exceedingly valuable handbook for 
leaders of clubs of boys and girls, Sunday- 
school teachers, and all workers with young 

ople. It tells where to go, what to do, and 

ow to make effective a program of outdoor 
activities. The carefully selected bibliography 
will be found most useful. 


238 pages, bound in cloth, postpaid $2.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th St., N. Y. City 


It will identify you. 





